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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to determine the perceptions of 
principals and superintendents of existing and preferred 
criteria, evaluators, and purposes for evaluation. 

To collect the data, a questionnaire designed by the 
researcher, was mailed to all superintendents and 100 fuil- 
time principals in Alberta. The instrument consisted of four 
parts: Part One requested eight demographic variables; Part 
Two contained 36 criteria representative of three criterion 
classifications (presage, process, and product); Part Three 
listed nine possible evaluators; and Part Four outlined four 
possible purposes for evaluation. 

Statistical procedures used to analyze the data 
included frequency counts and t-scores. The frequency count 
was utilized to describe the demographic variables; existing 
and preferred criteria; existing and preferred evaluators; 
and existing and preferred purposes for evaluation. The t- 
score was used to determine differences between existing and 
preferred responses for the principals and the 
superintendents, as well as the differences between the 
principals and superintendents regarding existing and 
preferred criteria, evaluators, and purposes for evaluation. 

Analysis of the data revealed that there was a common 
body of criteria that was given importance and that should 
be given importance in principal evaluation. When the 


responses of the superintendents and the principals for each 
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criteria classification were compared, there was no 
difference in the perceptions of the superintendents and the 
principals for existing criteria, but the superintendents 
preferred more importance be given to process criteria. 

The results indicated that the central office staff 
were perceived as the existing evaluators of the principals. 
There was iittle evidence that the other evaluators were or 
should be involved in principal evaluation. For preferred 
evaluators, the results indicated that the superintendents 
were in agreement that they should be the evaluators, 
whereas the principals were in agreement that they should be 
the evaluators. There was no indication that other personnel 
were preferred as evaluators of the principals. This finding 
was particularly true for assessment teams consisting of lay 
persons from the community. 

Both parties perceived that the existing and preferred 
purpose for evaluation was for the improvement of 
administrative performance. 

It was concluded from the results, both parties 
perceived there were common criteria which are and should be 
used for principal evaluation, a common purpose for 
evaluation which is and which should be to improve 
administrative performance, and either the principal or the 
personnel from the central office are and should be the 


evaluators. 
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Chapter 1 
THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 
INTRODUCTION 


Howsam (1973) stated that because man is a valuing 
animal, continually making assessments, the question is not 
whether there will be evaluation, but rather: what will be 
evaluated; by whom; and for what purpose? 

It was noted by Krasno (1972), that a strong interest 
in the evaluation of educational personnel was sparked by 
the scientific management movement inspired by Frederick 
Winslow Taylor eariy in the 1900's. This movement, which 
calied for the best product at the lowest cost, met with 
opposition from professional organizations on the basis that 
the criteria used for evaluation did not necessarily measure 
what they intended to measure. 

In support of Krasno (1972), Howsam (1973), Nickolson 
(1972), and Pharis (1973), noted that from the curtailment 
of scientific management, in the 1930's, until the 1960's, 
evaluation in education tended to be informal and, for the 
most part, superficial. The evaluation of the principal was 
generally conducted in an informal manner by those who had 
an interest in or who had contact with the principal. 
Generally speaking, this evaluation was conducted by 
parents, students, teachers, custodians, school board 


members, superintendents, and members of other interested 
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publics. 

In the early 1970's, Gallup (1970) noted that more 
concern began to be expressed by the public regarding what 
went on in the schools. In addition, a desire was being 
expressed to hold teachers and administrators more 
accountable for the progress of students. Gallup (1970) 
concluded that this agitation for accountability to the 
public has resulted in a movement toward formal evaluation 
of administrators. 

Poliakoff (1973) reported that by 1971 nine states in 
the United States had passed legislation that called for 
formal evaluation of principals. In addition, three other 
shaves were in the process of preparing legislation to 
establish formal evaluation programs. Schramm (1976) 
determined that the extent of utilization of formal 
evaluation had more than doubled between the years of 1971 
and 1975. 

In Canada, the results of an informal national survey 
conducted by Ratsoy et. al. (1976) indicated that 25% of the 
school districts responding had formal evaluation procedures 
and that 59% followed informal evaluation procedures, with 
the remainder reporting no assessment procedures. Of those 
reporting informal procedures, approximately half were 
considering the implementation of formal evaluation 
procedures. 

With the continuing pressure for accountability, plus 


widespread financial constraints and voices of criticism 
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from interest groups, it appears reasonable to assume that 
the demand for formal evalvation of principals will increase 


in the future. 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
perceptions of Alberta superintendents and principals 
regarding the evaluation of principals. 

Specifically, the study was concerned with the 
following questions: 

1. What were the principals’ perception of: (a) the 
importance given and the importance that should be given to 
selected criteria; (b) the extent to which specific 
evaluators are involved and should be involved in principal 
evaluation; and (c) the purposes for which principals are 
evaluated and should be evaluated? 

2- What were the superintendents! perception of: (a) 
the importance given and the importance that should be given 
to selected criteria; (b) the extent to which specific 
evaluators are involved and should be involved in principal 
evaluation; and (c) the purposes for which principals are 
evaluated and should be evaluated? 

3 What is the difference between the principals' 
perceptions of: (a) the importance given and the importance 
that should be given to criteria; (b) the extent to which 
evaluators are involved and should be involved in principal 


evaluation; and (c) the purposes for which principals are 
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evaluated and should be evaluated? 

4. What is the difference between the superintendents? 
perceptions of: (a) the importance given and the importance 
that should be given to criteria; (b) the extent to which 
evaluators are involved and should be involved in principal 
evaluation; and (c) the purposes for which principals are 
evaluated and should be evaluated? 

5s What is the difference between the principals’ 
perceptions and the superintendents’ perceptions of: (a) the 
importance given to criteria; (b) the extent to which 
evaluators are involved in principal evaluation; and (c) the 
purposes for which principals are evaluated? 

6. What is the difference between the principals' 
perceptions and the superintendents’ perceptions of: (a) the 
importance that should be given to criteria; (b) the extent 
to which evaluators should be involved in principal 
evaluation; and (c) the purposes for which principals should 


be evaluated? 
SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDY 


This study has merit in that it includes identification 
of: (a) acceptable criteria that may be used to evaluate 
principals; (b) acceptable evaluators of principals; and (c) 
acceptable purposes for evaluation that are considered 
important by superintendents and a sample of full-time 
principais in the province of Alberta. 


Finally, this study will make a contribution to the 
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scant but growing list of Canadian works related to the 


formal evaluation of principals. 
DELIMITATIONS 


This study is delimited to the responses of 
superintendents and a sample of full-time principals in the 
province of Alberta. Furthermore, the study is delimited to 
the research design and instrumentation that will be 


discussed later. 
LIMITATIONS 


One limitation of this study is the 36 items selected 
as portee for the evaluation of principals. Although great 
care was exercised in the selection of criteria, it is 
recognized that this list is by no means inclusive of all 
suitable criteria. 

Another limitation of this study is the problems 
involved with perceptions. As Enns (1966323) stated: 

Perceptions are not simple accurate reproductions 

of objective reality. Rather they are usually 

distorted, colored, incomplete and highly 

subjective versions of reality. 

In this study, the perceptual limitation applies to the 
perceptions of principals and superintendents toward 
criteria, evaluators, and purposes for evaluation. 

It is recognized that the utilization of a panel of 


experts to select appropriate criteria is a limitation. The 


use of a questionnaire for the collection of the data is 
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acknowledged as a final limitation. 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 


To add clarity to this study, the following terms must 


be operationally defined. 


The result of an appraisal or rating or measurement or 
ranking of principal effectiveness is defined as principal 


evaluation. 


Evaluation may be considered to be conducted for a 
number of aartosae. Some of the possible purposes that may 
be considered would be to provide a measure of personal 
success, to initiate disciplinary action, to encourage 
improvement of performance, cr to provide information for 


making decisions related to prcemotion.. 


Evaluators 

For the purpose of this study, evaluators are defined 
as those individuals or assessment teams who make judgments 
of the principals with respect to one of the purposes of 


evaluation. 


Principals 
The principal is the individual in the school who is 
assigned to supervise personnel and perform other 


administrative duties on a full-time basis. 
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Superintendent 
The superintendent is defined as the individual who is 
employed by the school jurisdiction as the executive officer 


of that jurisdiction. 


Urban 
Urban refers to school jurisdictions located in Calgary 


or Edmonton. 


ural 
Rural refers to all Alberta school jurisdictions not 


located in Calgary or Edmonton. 


Criteria 

In this study, criteria refers to any set of 
Observations that may be used as standards for evaluative 
purposes. Mitzel (1960) identified three types of criteria, 


as listed below. 


Presage Criteria 

Mitzel (1960) defined presage criteria as a 
classification of criteria that relate to personality, 
appearance, training, and intelligence. These are often 
referred to as pseudo-criteria, for their relevance depends 
upon assumed or conjectured relationships to either process 


or product criteria. 
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Process Criteria 

Mitzel (1960) defined process criteria as a 
classification of criteria that relate to those aspects of 
behavior considered to indicate competence. In school 
administration, these criteria refer to administrative 


methods, techniques and strategies, authority relationships, 


and school situations. 


The third classification defined by Mitzel (1960) 
refers to criteria that relate to those aspects of growth or 
Change in attitude and behavior that can be attributed to 


the impact of the person under evaluation. 
ORGANIZATION OF THESIS 


Chapter 1 has provided a brief introduction to the 
research problem and a number of sub-problems, and has 
identified the significance of the study, delimitations, 
limitations, and the definitions of the major terms used in 
this study. Chapter 2 provides a review of the literature 
related to the study; this review includes the theoretical 
literature and previous research in this area. Chapter 3 
examines the research design, including instrumentation, 
description of the respondents, metholodgy of data 
collection, and finally, statistical techniques utilized. 
Chapter 4 is concerned with the analysis of data with 


respect to criteria, purposes for evaluation, and 
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evaluators. In Chapter 5 a summary, conclusions, 


implications, and recommendations for further research are 


presented. 


Chapter 2 
REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 
INTRODUCTION 


In this literature review, some of the complexities of 
evaluation are presented. Contained in this presentation is 
a brief discussion of the relationship between the values of 
man and human judgment. The discussion includes an 
examination of some evaluation models and the purposes of 
evaluation. The pressures for evaluation, as well as a 
feeling of reluctance to become involved in evaluation, are 
also.given consideration. 

The principalship is examined from the following 
perspectives: functions, processes, tasks, and skills. These 
perspectives provide the basis for the discussion of the 
development of criteria for evaluation. Included in this 
discussion are the three classifications of criteria 
proposed by Mitzel (1960). 

Following the discussion of criteria, possible 
evaluators who may be suitable for principal evaluation are 
presented. Purposes for evaluation and a brief consideration 
of accepted methods of assessment are also considered. The 
chapter concludes with a review of research related to 


principal evaluation. 
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EVALUATION 


Kellogg (1965) stated that the essence of evaluation in 
the human and social sciences is that one human being makes 
a judgment about certain aspects of another Reuamibenia | 
according to some predetermined standard for some particular 
purpose. Since this evaluation is based on value judgments, 
since each individual tends to perceive things uniquely, and 
Since each individual has different values, it becomes very 
difficult to make an assessment that will be consistent with 
other evalua one: Evaluation in the human and social 
sciences tends to be subjective and based upon incomplete 
information. AS a result, Kellogg (1965) concluded, absolute 
evaluation in the human and social sciences is not possible. 

Redfren (1976) pointed out that the main difficulty 
with evaluation in the human and social sciences is that the 
evaluation is based on value judgments. Due to a 
proliferation of conflicting expectations and varying 
values, the task of evaluation becomes exceedingly complex, 
if not impossible to fulfill. 

According to Gephart (n.d.), different writers in 
attempting to explain the complexities of evaluation, 
developed various models. Gephart viewed the models 
developed to date as being located on a continuum. At one 
end of the continuum, evaluation equals measurement. In this 
case, evaluation is viewed as an act of measurement that may 


or may not contribute information helpful in arriving at a 
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specific decision. An example of this would be the 
quantitative labelling of a student's work as "excellent," 
"good," “poor,” or “bad." In such an evaluation, one of the 
labels is chosen as an appropriate description of the work 
accomplished by the student. 

Gephart (n.d.) noted that at the other end of the 
continuum, evaluation becomes an indistinguishable part of 
the choice-making activity. In this case, the activities are 
examined by someone who is not aware of the purposes that 
the program were designed to accomplish. The evaluator is 
free to examine what he wishes to examine and comes to 
conclusions about the worth or value of the work that has 
been accomplished. An example of this approach is the 
technique of some accreditation agencies which examine the 
final outcome of the educational process. The models of 
evaluation that follow this pattern have the evaluation 
process and the decision or judgment process so interwoven 
that the two appear to be the same. 

Between the two above mentioned ends of the continuun 
Gephart (n.d.) regarded evaluation as a service to the 
decision-making process. In this instance, the purpose of 
the evaluation is to serve a specific decision. It is in 
this area that most of the models relating to evaluation in 
education are found. 

The possibility that evaluation can be utilized for 
measurement, decision-making, or judgment raises a concern. 


As Gephart (n.d.:12) stated, "If the parties involved have 
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different perceptions of the evaluation process, 
difficulties and disappointments can be expected." In short, 
if the evaluator believes and works within the framework 
that evaluation is measurement, and the client believes in 
the framework that evaluation is a judgment, then there is 
bound to be disagreement at some point in the evaluation 


process. 


Models For Evaluation 

Stufflebeam (1971) suggested that evaluation involves 
four basic activities: decision-making, input evaluation, 
process evaluation, and final decision. Decision-making, the 
first activity, relates to the choice between goals. The 
second activity, input evaluation, judges the relative worth 
of existing pians or strategies for accomplishing a chosen 
goal. The strategy for assisting with the operational 
decisions as the project is carried out, known as process 
evaluation, is the third activity. The fourth activity, or 
the final decision, is addressed to the question, “What is 
to be done in the next operational cycle?" 

The "Countenance Model", proposed by Stake (1967), 
concentrates on antecedents, transactions, and outcomes. In 
this model, the antecedents, transactions, and outcomes are 
examined from four vantage points: intentions, observations, 
standards, and judgments. The resulting three by four matrix 


gives a framework for the examination of evaluation results 


to aid further decision-making. 
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A model suggested by Provus (1971), sometimes known as 
a discrepancy nodel, recognizes two basic entities: 
Standards, or the things valued and expected, and the actual 
performance obtained. The discrepancy considered is the 
comparison of the actual performance with the standards. 
This comparison provides information about three alternative 
actions: (a) a decision to change performance in some 
manner; (b) a decision to change the standards; or (c) the 
decision to terminate the project. 

For each of the previously outlined models, Gephart 
(n.d.) concluded that the evaluation process was aimed 
basically at providing information that can be utilized as a 


service to the decision-making process. 


Although evaluation in the human and social sciences 
has its difficulties, and there are different perceptions of 
how the evaluative process functions, Glass (1975) felt that 
this was not sufficient excuse to abandon all evaluation. 
Evaluation, even with its weaknesses and conflicts due to 
varying perspectives, does serve a purpose. 

Carvel (1972) noted that evaluation functions to 
provide a purpose for growth. Man tends to evaluate his 
surroundings so that he may select, from alternatives 
available, a path that will best satisfy the pursuit of his 
objectives. By making judgments about one's position 


relative to certain objectives, it is possible to improve 
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one's position. As one realizes his position in relation to 
his surroundings, it is then possible to recognize personnel 
success, or to use this information for the purpose of 
planning ways to correct detected weaknesses. 

Another important consideration regarding evaluation, 
suggested by Beall (1972), is that when one realizes his 
successes, he experiences a stimulating effect. This 
stimulation aiso has an effect on others by leaving them 
inspired and, probably, better prepared to follow. 

Beall (1972) suggested that evaluation tends to improve 
the performance of the person who is evaluated. He also 
suggested that a man‘s morale is highest when he is working 
for more than survival. In other words, this leads to a 
sense of personal growth which in turn ieads to 
productivity. Beall concluded that this growth and 
productivity should lead to improvement in the educational 
program. 

The purposes for evaluation may be as numerous as those 
who propose to evaluate the principal. Some of the purposes 
noted included: a measure of personal success (Wickert, 
1967); basis for disciplinary measures (Dolan, 1973); 
improvement of performance (Carvel, 1972); and appraisal for 


promotion to an open position (Pharis, 1973). 


Pressures to Evaluate 


Howsam (1973) noted that evaluation is not new to 


teachers and principals. Both tend to view evaluation as an 
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integral and natural part of the educational process. For 
example, students are continually being evaluated as to 
their progress in their programs. Educators, too, tend to 
desire knowledge of how well they have progressed in their 
work. From this Howsam (1973) suggested that educators 
created their own pressures to be evaluated. 

Originally, according to Rentsch (1976), 
"accountability" referred to fiscal responsibility. With the 
passage of time, the term has become expanded to include 
student achievment, curricular programming, and teacher and 
administrative performance. As the costs of education rise, 
economic conditions remain tight, student insistence upon 
relevant Phoerane grows, the total school and its program is 
under increased surveillance or is being asked to be more 
accountable, 

Rentsch (1976) suggested that the increased sensitivity 
to economic concerns, resulted in more demand for cost 
effectiveness, greater student achievment, and increased 
productivity. With the principal as a central figure, 
considered by some to be the leader of the school, Rentsch 
(1976) argued that the principal should be held accountable 
for the quantity and quality of teaching and learning in his 
school. Rentsch (1976) further suggested that one in such a 
eeyanay position as the principal is in should be considered 
a prime target for the evaluation of his performance by 
others. In concurrence, Gaslin (1974) and Landers (1974) 


pointed out that the position of the principal is in 
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movement away from one of power to one of leadership. This 
move makes the principal more visible, and hence he is 
pinpointed as the person responsible for the success or 
failure of the school. Gaslin (1974) and Landers (1974) 
suggested that this visibility makes the evaluation of the 
principal a necessary part of the education process. 
Nicholson (1972) proposed a concluding pressure for 
principal evaluation as originating from the teachers. Since 
the teachers have been subjected to formal education, they 
are, as part of their negotiations with their employers, 


calling for formal evaluation of principals. 


Glass (1975) proposed that when one evaluates oneself 
be is evaluated by others, there is a real threat that areas 
of weakness will be revealed. The nature of man being what 
it is, he does not wish to reveal his weaknesses to himself, 
let alone to others. This fear of knowing ourselves results 
in the building of defence mechanisms within ourselves. One 
of these takes the form of fear. Fear can confound our 
thoughts and our actions, and hence can distort reality. 

Expanding on the fear of evaluation, Glass (1975) drew 
an analogy between the neurotic coping with the threat of 
reality and the organization coping with the threat of 
evaluation. In the case of the organization, huge resources 
of time and money are consumed by assuming defense posturing 


and by play-acting for the accreditation team. As the 
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neurotic's energies are expended in maintaining his defense 
for his artificial world, so that there is little energy 
left for living in the real world, so, too, is the 
organization hampered in that it has little energy left for 
the real worid when gripped with evaluation anxiety. 

In addition to the fear of knowing ourselves and the 
threat of revealing our weaknesses to others, Howsam (1973) 
felt that there are other reasons for reluctance to become 
involved in evaluation. One of these is that there is a 
tendency to mix data with judgment. Often, this judgment 
involved tends to be punitive. If the mind perceives 
evaluation as punitive, then the capacity to receive 
feedback that mt redirect behavior is inhibited.. 

As previously mentioned, the conflicting expectations 
held by citizens, parents, students, teachers, central 
office supervisors, and board members make principal 
evaluation exceedingly complex, if not impossible to 
fulfill. According to Redfern (1976), professional educators 
hold the conviction that the educational process is 
extremely complex and is affected by variables that are 
beyond the control of the teacher, administrator, or 
supervisor. With the proliferation of uncontroliable 
variables, there is a fear that an insufficient number of 
variables will be taken into account when performance is 
evaluated. 

Another concern, discussed by Carvel (1972), related to 


the amount of time and energy required to establish an 
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evaluation program within the context of the present 
evaluation procedures. Examination of various proposals for 
evaluation revealed that considerable time and energy must 
be expended. This consumption of time and energy, with 
questionable results, tends to make principals reluctant to 
participate in an evaluation progran. 

In conclusion, concern was expressed that principal 
evaluation should not be aliowed to succumb to the pitfalls 
encountered during teacher evaluation. As Carvel (1972:32) 
aptly stated: 

Teacher evaluation has been prostituted until it 

neither improves instruction nor eliminates the 

incompetent. What it did with a high degree of 
success was. harass both the evaluator and 

evaluatee into a mutual state of distrust. We can 


no longer afford to allow administrative 
evaluation to succumb to this trap. 


THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


In this section the principalship is examined from four 
possible perspectives of administration: functions, 
processes, tasks, and skills. 

The principal, as perceived by Enns (1967), is ina 
position with certain assigned responsibilities and is seen 
as a facilitator. His duties are visualized as enabling 
others to do their jobs. The resulting organization, 
eooeeinat ion facilitation, and control that allow others to 
do their jobs is known as administration. 

The work of this position is seen by Miklos (1975) as 


an integral part of school activity, and not as something 
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imposed as an unnecessary addition to this activity. In 
short, the principalship may also be stated as: 
e e e that phenomenon which coordinates the 


independent activities in achieving a common goal 
-- the education of children (Hack, 1965:5). 


Functions of the Principal 

Enns (1963), in examining the principal as an 
administrator, pointed out that the principal has five basic 
functions: staffing, motivating and stimulating, 
consultation, program development, and evaluation. 

In the staffing function, the principal directs his 
concerns at "recruitment, selection, orientation, and 
placement of teachers as well as developing attractive 
conditions for employment and retention" (Enns, 1963:28). 

| The function of motivation and stimulation is extremely 
complex. Just what activities motivate or stimulate are 
uncertain. They may be the result of the removal of negative 
factors from the job environment, or they may be the result 
of the addition of positive factors to the job environment. 
They may also be the result of any combination of positive 
or negative factors. 

A third function of the principal is consultation with 
teachers in order that they may maintain their professional 
knowledge and competence. He may also aid them to reach a 
level of acceptability, and then assist them in maintaining 
that level. 


As the school's program is the key to instruction and 
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learning, the principal has a function in program 
development. There appears to be a relationship between the 
adequacy of the program and the attainment of instructional 
goals. 

The final function as proposed by Enns (1963) is 
evaluation, and it may be used to achieve other functions, 
or it may be an integral part of the other functions. 
Although evaluation is complex, it is a function of 


administration. 


Processes of Administration 
Another perspective to examine when considering the 
principalship is the processes of administration. There have 

been many attempts by various scholars to describe the 
processes of administration. Miklos (1975), after reviewing 
the processes of administration as proposed by several 
different writers, selected Greggs (1957) proposal that the 
processes of administration consist of seven components; 
planning, decision-making, organizing, coordinating, 
communicating, influencing, and evaluating. 

According to Miklos (1975), who placed the identified 
processes of administration in a sequence, one of the first 
considerations in any organization is planning. This is the 
process in which the objectives are identified, alternatives 
are laid out, and procedures are planned so that the 
objectives may be attained. 


after the establishment of objectives and alternatives, 
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there is the process of decision-making by the principal. In 
short, "He either makes decisions, creates structures and 
conditions for making decisions, or controls the decision- 
making process in an organization" (Miklos, 1975:5). 

With respect to the third process, organizing, there 
are two types: long-term organizing, in the form of more or 
less permanent design, and day-to-day organizing. In both 
types, “organizing has to be an on-going, a continuous 
activity" (Miklos, 1975:6). 

The fourth process is that of coordinating, or 
maintaining a desired relationship amongst the various 
responsibilities of the principalship. This process also 
makes resources available in the Tight place at the right 
time. 

Information and decisions must be conveyed to 
appropriate locations within the organization. What is going 
on within the organization must be known by various people 
in sundry positions. This process of communication is 
another important component of administration. 

Still another process is influencing. The principal 
must be able to influence teachers and students if there is 
to be organization and coordination. Not only must the 
principal be able to influence teachers and students, he 
must also be able to exert influence at higher levels if the 
school is to receive the resources and support it requires. 

The final component of the administrative process, as 


examined by Miklos (1975), is evaluation. Similar to the 
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description of evaluation as a function, evaluation as a 
process may be the final component or it may be actually 


inter-related with other process components. 


There are many writers who have focused attention on 
the tasks of administration and each writer tends to give 
different importance to different tasks. This is due in part 
to each writer viewing tasks differently, depending upon his 
objectives or his past experience. As Miklos (1975:9) aptly 
stated: 

As is the case for defining components of the 

administrative process, different writers find it 

useful to present different categorizaticns of the 

task areas in educational administration and to 

define them with varying degrees of specificity. 

The task areas suggested by Campbell (1971) tend to 
Summarize much of the writing in this area. Campbell (1971) 
considered the task areas of administration to be: school 
program, pupil personnel, staff personnel, school-community 
relations, physical facilities, and school management. For 
each of these task areas, one can identify several specific 
tasks that may be considered important in the principalship. 


Further consideration of the tasks of administration will be 


presented when the criteria for evaluation are discussed. 


A final perspective to be considered is the skills that 
are a necessary part of the principalship. Downey (1961), in 


considering the skills of an effective principal, identified 
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four groups of skills: the technical-managerial, the human- 
managerial, the technical-educational, and the speculative- 
creative. 

The technical-managerial skills are those skills 
required for the efficient operation of a school office 
which do not involve the human aspects of management. 

Similar to the processes of administration discussed 
earlier, the principal must have or acquire skills which 
will influence and stimulate others. Included in these are 
the skills that will enable the principal to draw as much as 
possible from his staff. These are known as the human- 
managerial skills. 

The skills that relate to what one would consider as a 
measure of competence in the field of education are known as 
the technical-educational skills. In this case, the 
individual possesses the skills that will enable him to 
apply educational technologies to achieve the goals set in 
his sphere of education... 

The final group of skills considered by Downey are the 
speculative-creative skills. These skills are generally 
connected with a man of vision. According to Downey(1961), 
some of the time and energy of the principal should be 
devoted to the serious contemplation of the future with the 
objective of trying to envision what the educational 
institution is likely to become. 

This section reviewed some of the dimensions of the 


principalship, based on the perceptions of various writers. 
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The functions of the principal as an administrator were 
considered first, followed by an examination of the 


processes, tasks, and skills of administration. 
CRITERIA 


A key component that must be considered when examining 
evaluation is the identification of criteria. The selection 
of criteria constitutes a problem in evaluation because of 
the complexities associated with determining common tasks 
and skills in administration. As stated earlier this problem 
is accentuated by a great number of variables involved in 
the complex field of human behavior. 

In addition to the number of variables that must be 
dealt with, Sause (1974) indicated that criteria must be 
kept flexible so that when change takes place, the new 
program can be measured. There is a real danger of becoming 
locked into a system wherein the criteria become static and 
appear to be a standard of a program that can easily be 
measured. The result of unchanging criteria is that it 
becomes questionable whether anything is measured. 

In commenting on the problem of creating criteria, 
Mitzel (1960:1482) stated: 

Criteria cannot be trivial; otherwise evaluations 

are made against trival standards. The problems of 

defining a satisfactory criterion and of locating 

or developing adequate measures of it have not 

been unique to teacher effectivness research. 


Stufflebeam(1971) focused attention on the selection of 


criteria as being invariably tied to a value system. 
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According to Stufflebeam, there are three types of criteria, 
each with particular characterisitics. These are: 
scientific, practical, and prudential criteria. Scientific 
criteria possess internal validity, external validity, 
reliability, and objectivity. For practical criteria, 
relevance, importance, scope, credibility, and timeliness 
need to be included. Practical criteria are essential if the 
evaluative information is to be truly informative to the 
receiver. The final type of criteria is prudential, which 
involves such requirements as time, cost, and personnel. For 
principal evaluation, as noted by Stufflebeam (1971), the 
attention tends to be focused on practical criteria. 

Mitze1(1960) feit that criteria should possess four 
basic attributes: relevance, reliability, freedom from bias, 
and practicality. Relevance as a criterion attribute is the 
product of a rational analysis of the job. The detection of 
relevant criteria for the evaluation of the principal, as 
mentioned previously, has become an almost impossible task, 
due to the proliferation of school goals without agreement 
on their priority. 

Mitzel(1960) stated that an estimate of the reliability 
of criteria is essential. It is more important to know the 
level of reliability than for the level of reliability to be 
high. Mitzel felt that low reliabilities do not distort 
relationships. 

Another attribute, freedom from bias, is desirable 


according to Mitzel (1960), even though total elimination of 
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bias may lower reliability. Uncontrolied biasing factors 
tend to lead to false results, hence the importance of a 
continuous effort to minimize bias in criteria. 

The final attribute, practicality, is related to 
convenience and economy. Mitzel felt that this is probably 
the least essential of the four criterion attributes. 

As indicated earlier, for the development of criteria 
Suitable for evaluation of principals, one needs to examine 
the tasks and skills required for the principalship.. 
Attention is now focused on these areas. 

The task of school program, as stated by Miklos (1975), 
is sometimes considered a responsibility of the school 
principal. The question of how well the school is achieving 
the goals of the program must be considered. In relation to 
pupil personnel, the principal is considered to have major 
responsibility in accounting for and organizing pupils. The 
degree to which the principal knows the needs of his school 
could form a source of other specific criteria. Also, the 
principal's ability to communicate these needs may be 
measured. The way staff are assigned could also constitute a 
measurabie dimension of the principalship. 

Also, Miklos (1975) felt that the principal is 
considered responsible for developing school-community 
contact. How well the contacts are made and the degree to 
which the principal is able to communicate the school 
program to the community may be considered to be important. 


The organization, coordinating, and scheduling of space and 
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equipment are also measureable tasks of the principal. And 
finally, according to Mikics (1975), the measurement of the 
effectiveness of the principal in handling the tasks related 
to school management could form an additional source of 
criteria. 

With respect to skills, Downey (1961) indicated that 
the examination of how well orders are made for supplies, 
the adequacy or accuracy of the timetable could be a measure 
for some of the technical-managerial skills. The degree to 
which the principal =_ influence his staff and students, or 
the human-managerial skills, could be used to generate more 
criteria. The level to which the principal is able to apply 
his technical skills could be utilized as a further source 
of criteria. A final skill area, the speculative-creative 
skills, could consititute the final source-area for 


criterion items. 
EVALUATORS 


Formal evaluation does not appear to be the 
responsibility of any one evaluator or team of evaluators. 
According to Ratsoy et. al. (1976:14): 

The literature reveals that to determine who is to 

be involved in the assessment program, one must 

take into consideration the type and purpose of 

the desired progran. 

Kellogg (1965) suggested that the superintendent and 


his designate have a role in the evaluation of the 


principal. In this sense, the superintendent has held the 
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superordinate position, which suggests that it would be 
natural for him to evaluate fitose in the subordinate 
position. 

When the purpose of evaluation is for development, 
Bolton (1973) stated that self-assessment and tean 
assessment would be appropriate. Boiton (1973) felt that for 
self-assessment it would be appropriate to have the 
principal be the evaluator. 

Poliakoff (1973) was of the opinion that evaluation of 
the principal by teachers and students was not part of the 
trend in evaluation of administrators. Yet even though 
teachers and students were not part of the trend, Poliakoff 
felt that there was a role for them to play in the 
evaluation of the principal. Sanacore (1976), working on the 
assumption that since principals evaluate teachers it would 
be reasonable to have teachers evaluate principals, had 
teachers evaluate principals. He found success in that the 
evaluation helped the principals improve. 

A possible team of evaluators for the evaluation of the 
principal was proposed by Gaslin (1974). He suggested that 
the assessment be performed by a third party who had no 
direct connection with either the administrative team or the 
teaching staff of the school that was to be evaluated. 
Gaslin suggested that the assessment team consist of an 
administrator and an experienced teacher from another school 
within the system. 


Rosenberg (1973) proposed that the assessment team 
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consist of professional educators and lay members of the 
Lave community. He felt this type of assessment team would 
be particularly useful as a follow-up to self-evaluation 
performed by the principal. 

Ratsoy et. al. (1976), in their review of possible 
evaluators, noted that principal evaluation could be 
conducted by an assessment team consisting of the 
superintendent, the principal, and a third person who would 
be acceptable to both. 

The final assessment team to be considered for use in 
principal evaluation could be an assessment team consisting 
of professional educators not directly connected with the 
school systen. In Alberta, a logical source of such 


evaluators couid be the Regional Offices of Education. 
EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


A review of the literature would not be complete 
without consideration of the evaluation procedures, 
Attention will now be given to the major approaches 
presently utilized in attempting to assess the quality of 
administrative performance. Ratsoy et. al. (1976), in his 
review of evaluation procedures, noted that the major 
approaches included management-by-objectives, job targets, 
self-evaluation, checklists, and the descriptive essay. Each 


of these methods is outlined below. 
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Soe cw wwe ab ae ees Gee ee a= 


Redfern (1972) indicated that the technigue utilized in 
the management-by-objectives approach to assessment has the 
subordinate and the superordinate jointly identify common 
goals. They also determine how the goals will be attained 
and a means of measuring or assessing the contribution of 
the members attaining the goals. This approach tends to be 
conducive to growth and is useful in planning future 


activities. 


Job targets, a form of management-by-objectives, may be 
thought of as a process that is cyclical (Armstrong, 1973). 
In this approach, job performance objectives are 
established, and then performance data are monitored. In due 
course, assessments are made and assessment conferences 
held. The cycle resumes with follow-up and the re- 


establishment of job performance objectives. 


Self-evaluation 

Rosenberg (1973) stated that in the use of this 
procedure the principal assesses his own strengths and 
weaknesses. The procedure this assessment follows is for the 
principal to assess himself using a predetermined rating 
scale. Using this procedure, it is then possible for the 


principal to assess his strengths and weaknesses or to 


determine his progress towards predetermined goals. 
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Checklists 

The system of checklists, outlined by Pharis (1973), 
basically comprises a number of statements related to the 
principalship. In using the checklist, the evaluator checks 
statements that would rate or indicate how well the 
principal is performing. It is possible to use the checklist 
System in conjunction with other forms of assessment. There 
is a weakness in depending upon a checklist system in that 


there is a tendency for the checklist to reveal more about 


the evaluator than it does about the person being evaluated. 


In this assessment procedure, according to Ratsoy et. 
al. (1976), the evaluator writes a descriptive essay that 
relates to the strengths, weaknesses, or potential of the 
person being evaluated. This style of evaluation has a 
weakness in that the assessment tends to be very subjective. 

It should be noted that the method of assessment should 
reflect the purposes of the assessment program. Whatever 
method is used, one must be aware of bias of the rater 
causing distortion, as well as the near impossibility that 
it will be value-free. As Ratsoy et. al. (1976:16) stated: 
"No assessment scheme will be totally reliable and valid." 
And further, a "need to involve many people in designing and 
implementing an assessment program, particularily those 
directly affected . .." must be kept in mind when 


attempting to establish a suitable method of assessment. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH 


Research has been conducted on various aspects of the 
principal. This review of research will cover studies 
related to perceptions of the role of the prined oat: studies 
bak ‘ingestiqaced Mitzels (1960) classifications of 
criteria, and analyses of current practice and management 
literature related to performance appraisal. Also included 
are studies related to administrators' and teachers!’ 
perceptions of administrative responsibility. Attention wiil 
be given to a study which investigated the feasibility of 
principal evaluation. Finally, a review of a study directed 
at administrators! perceptions of emphasis on selected 
administrative competencies will conclude this portion of 
the review. 

Bosetti (1966) conducted a study on (a) the degree to 
which the principals! role expectations are congruent with 
the teachers! and superintendents! expectations for his 
role, (b) the degree of sensitivity the principals are 
ecurateita the perceptions of the teachers and to the 
perceptions of the superintendents of the principals' 
leadership behavior, and (c) the rated effectiveness that 
the principal received from the teachers and from the 
superintendents. Bosetti's (1966) findings indicated that 
there were no significant relationships between the 
principals' sensitivity and congruence and between 


congruence and rated effectiveness. He found a significant 
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relationship between sensitivity and rated effectiveness. 

From these findings, Bosetti (1966) concluded that the 
principal must be accurate in his perceptions of his own 
behavior so that these are as congruent as possible with 
those that he interacts with in his capacity as an 
administrator. He also concluded that the three dimensions 
of congruence, sensitivity, and rated effectiveness were 
functions of variables other than the principals! 
demographic characteristics. 

In a study similar to Bosetti’s, Toews (1970) 
investigated the differences in expectations of the 
elementary-junior high principal as held by superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. In this study, Toews examined the 
differences in the expectations in terms of the principal's 
attributes and the principal's behavior. 

Toews (1970), found that the three groups differed in 
their expectations on items which related to the principal's 
school management behavior, staff-relationships behavior, 
and community and professional behavior. He found that there 
was less difference between the groups when considering the 
principal's attributes. 

Cooper(1972) examined the perceptions of college 
instructors regarding the methods used to evaluate 
instructors, purposes for evaluation, and criteria of 
evaluation used to measure competence and promotion to 
administrative positions. Cooper found that the common 


methods used were student evaluation, classroom observation, 
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and team evaluation. The major purpose for evaluation found 
in her study was to improve instruction. One conclusion 
reached was that the criteria used for the study did 
represent a common body of criteria that could be used for 
the evaluation of instructors. The study showed that process 
criteria were stressed when evaluating for competence, and 
presage criteria when rating for administrative position. 
There was an indication that there was a lack of emphasis on 
product criteria in staff evaluation. 

Volk(1972), in his examination of the perceptions of 
teachers in an urban Saskatchewan School District 
considering existing and preferred evaluative personnel and 
existing and preferred importance given evaluation criteria, 
found that there was an emphasis on process criteria. He 
also found that the superintendent and the principal were 
used extensively as evaluators of teachers. His findings 
indicated that there was no difference between existing and 
preferred evaluators. One conclusion reached was that no one 
person should have the sole responsibility for teacher 
evaluation. He found that there should be several people 
involved in evaluation, and that evaluations should be 
performed more frequently. 

Fouks (1976), in his analyses of current practice and 
management literature for conducting performance appraisal 
and pay programs for school administrators, concluded that 
the role of the administrator has become extremely complex 


due to the demands for accountability, financial 
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constraints, the critical attitude of the public, the 
militant attitude of the teachers and the changing attitudes 
of the students. The author contended that education and 
experience should be factors for job entry, but how he 
performs and achieves objectives in the personal and 
organizational spheres should be determining factors in 
performance appraisal. Fouks (1976) indicated that the major 
criterion for perfcrmance appraisal should be related to job 
performance. 

A study of the differences between administrators‘ and 
teachers! perceptions of actual and ideal priorities of 
responsibilities conducted by Traugott (1976) found that 
there were several areas of administrative responsibility in 
which there was significant misunderstanding or disagreement 
between administrators and teachers. He found that there 
were more frequent and consistent differences between 
superintendents and teachers than between principals and 
teachers. 

In a study of formal evaluation of administrators, 
conducted in the six-county metropolitan Detroit area, 
Schramm (1976) concluded that evaluation of administrators 
was workable for all levels of the administrative hierarchy. 
The findings also revealed that formal evaluation, although 
not wide spread, was in effect in the study area. The nature 
of the evaluation systems were evenly divided between pre- 
determined rating forms and the job target/management-by- 


objectives approach. There were noteable differences between 
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“actual" practices and "ideal" practices related to the 
principal evaluation process. Schramm felt that a further 
development of a general model of administrative evaluation 
was possible. 

In the development of such a model, Schramm concluded 
that consideration should be given to purposes of the 
system, processes and procedures should be consistent with 
the purposes, provisions should be made for the assessment 
of the actual results of the system and provisions should be 
made for the modifications of the system. 

Pitts (1976), in his study of urban administrators! 
perceptions of emphasis placed on selected administrative 
competencies, found there were no Significant differences in 
the perceptions of urban administrators placed on certain 
administrative competency categories and the degree of 
emphasis they desired to place on these categories. The 
categories included: (a) instruction and curriculun 
development, (b) staff personnel, (c) pupil personnel, (d) 
finance and business management, (e) school plant and 
services, and (f) school-community relations. Pitts 
conciuded that: (a) all urban administrators desired to 
place greater emphasis on the categories of instruction and 
curriculum development, pupil personnel, finance and 
business management, school plant and services, and school 
community relations; (b) the greatest emphasis should be 
placed on the instruction and curriculum development 


category and the school-community relations category; and 
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(c) the general category of staff personnel was stressed by 
all administrators with little emphasis on the item 


“Maintaining records". 
CHAPTER SUMMARY 


This chapter has presented a review of some of the 
literature and research related to the principalship and the 
phenomenon of evaluation. Attention was given to models for 
evaluation, purposes for evaluation, pressures to evaluate, 
and reluctance to evaluate. 

Some of the dimensions of the principalship found in 
the literature were then discussed. In this discussion, the 
functions of the principal, the processes of administration, 
the tasks of administration, and the skills of the 
principalship were outlined. 

A review of Mitzel's (1960) attributes of criteria for 
evaluation was included in this chapter. Possible evaluators 
of principals were identified, followed by an examination of 
selected purposes for evaluation. A brief outline of the 
more popular evaluation procedures was provided. 

The chapter concluded with a brief review of some of 
the related research. This review included work on the role 
of the principal, Mitzel's (1960) classifications of 
criteria, analysis of current practice and literature of 
performance appraisal, and studies related to perceptions of 
evaluation. Also included was a review of a study related to 


administrators’ and teachers! perceptions of administrative 
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responsibility plus a study which investigated the 
possibility of principal evaluation. Concluding the review 
was a study directed at administrators perceptions of 


emphasis on selected administrative competencies. 
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Chapter 3 
RESEARCH DESIGN 


This chapter contains a description of the research 
design used in this study. Included in this description is 
an outline of the procedures followed in constructing the 
instrument. Eollowine a discussion of instrumentation, the 
characteristics of the respondents who participated in this 
study are presented. The procedures used in data collection 
are also included in this chapter. And finally, a brief 
description of the statistical techniques used in analyzing 


the data concludes the chapter. 
INSTRUMENTATION 


The instrument used in this study for the collection of 
data was a questionnaire entitled "Principal Evaluation 
Questionnaire" (Appendix B). This questionnaire, consisting 
of four parts, was developed by the researcher for this 


study. 


Same cea _>=— 


Part One of the guestionnaire was designed for the 
purpose of collecting important demographic information from 
the respondents. Items considered important for this study 
were age, sex, experience as a full-time principal, 
experience as a superintendent, position, training, 


location, school size, and school classification. With this 
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information, it was then possible to draw a profile of the 
respondents. 

Part Two of the questionnaire was designed to identify 
criteria suitable for the evaluation of principals. Previous 
research work on evaluation of instructors conducted by 
Cooper(1972), Moore (1966), and Volk (1972), and research on 
the roie of the principal by Bosetti (1966) and Toews 
(1970), were particularly helpful. Material written by 
Ratsoy et. al. (1976), Beall (1972), Carvell (1972), Landers 
(1974), and Thomas (1974) supplemented the research findings 
regarding decision-making about suitable items for inclusion 
as criteria. The selected items for criteria were classified 
according to the three categories as proposed by Mitzel 
(1960). The development of specific criteria was discussed 
in detail in Chapter 2 

In selecting appropriate evaluators for Part Three of 
the instrument, material compiled by Ratsoy et. al. (1976) 
and Carvell (1972) were particularly helpful. From these 
works, it was considered important to include individuals, 
groups, and teams. The superintendent, the superintendent's 
designate, and the principal are examples of individuals who 
are possible evaluators. The teaching staff and students of 
the school constitute groups who could act as evaluators. 
Finally, various combinations of professional educators, 
superintendents, principals, and lay persons constitute the 
last of the possible evaluators. 


Part Four of the instrument contains four possible 
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purposes for evaluation, The works of Carvel (1972), Dolan 
(1973), Pharis (1973), and Wickert (1967) were used to 
select the purposes used in this study, namely: providing a 
measure for personal success, initiating disciplinary 
action, encouraging improvement, or providing information 


for making decisions for promotion. 


To ensure that statements used in this study did 
represent criteria for evaluation of principals, and that 
the statements were properly classified according to 
Mitzel's categories, a panel of five experts from the 
Department of Educational Administration, the University of 
Alberta, was asked to determine the appropriateness of each 
item. A majority opinion expressed by this panel was 
considered sufficient for the inclusion of an item in the 
instrument. Following the classification of the items, Part 
Two of the instrument was piloted for clarity and relevance 
in a graduate seminar in the Master's degree program in 
educationai administration. 

Initially, 49 statements were developed as possible 
criteria for the evaluation of principals. The first 
submission of these statements to the panel of experts 
identified ambiguities in many of the items. The feedback 
received from the panel on the first list of criteria was 
used to develop a revised list of 48 items considered 


appropriate for use as criteria for principal evaluation. 
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The new list was submitted to the same panel for their 
consideration and reaction. 

The second submission to the panel generated feedback 
that was used to clarify and to classify the items 
considered appropriate to the Senay By accepting the 
majority opinion of the panel, 42 items were retained for 
submission to the graduate seminar for consideration of 
clarity and relevance. 

The members of the seminar were asked to react to the 
items and indicate the clarity and relevance of each ona 
five-point scale. Items that received a rating of 3.0 or 
greater were considered to be sufficiently relevant and 
clear for retention in the study. In addition to the rating 
procedure, items were discussed in the seminar. 

Using the results from the piloting and the feedback 
from the panel, a final list of 36 items considered suitable 
as criteria for the evaluation of principals was selected. 
Following the final revision, the instrument was prepared 


for mailing to the selected sample. 
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In designing the questionnaire, a number of factors 
were taken into account. The first major concern was to 
ensure that the respondents either agreed or disagreed with 
the importance given to criteria, evaluators, and purposes 
for evaluation. This was accomplished by utilizing a four- 


point Likert-type scale for the responses in Part Two, Part 
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Three, and Part Four of the questionnaire. 

The second concern was that the criteria selected for 
use in the instrument be representative of Mitzel's three 
classifications of criteria: presage, process, and product. 
A third concern was to reduce bias in the classifications 
when the respondents indicated the importance of the 
criteria. This concern was taken into account by arranging 
the criterion items in random order. A fourth concern was to 
be able to transfer easily the data collected from the 
instrument to data cards for computer processing. The final 
concern was to create an instrument that was attractive, 


short, and simple to complete. 


THE SAMPLE 


Using a list of Alberta School Jurisdictions prepared 
by the Field Administrative Office, Field Services Branch, 
Alberta Education, in September of 1976, 93 superintendents 
were identified as being employed by school jurisdictions in 
the province of Alberta. 

According to the list, four superintendents were 
employed in urban centers, three were employed for 
Department of National Defense School Districts, and 15 
provided services to more than one school district. The 


questionnaire was mailed to all identified superintendents. 
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Principals 

A listing of principals supplied by Alberta Education, 
September 1976, indicated that there were 257 principals in 
the province who were assigned full-time to supervising 
personnel and performing other administrative duties. From 
this list, a sample of 100 principals was selected. To 
ensure that all principals who indicated they were full-time 
administrators had an equal opportunity to participate in 
the project, a random sampling procedure using a table of 
random numbers was utilized. No attempt was made to stratify 
the sample in terms of location, type of school, or size of 
school. Following the selection, it was noted that 
approximately the same number of principals was selected 
from the rural and urban areas, whereas the original list 
indicated that 164 of the 257, or 63.8%, had Calgary or 


Edmonton addresses. 
DATA COLLECTION 


The data were collected from the members of the sample 
by use of a questionnaire. In order that reminders could be 
sent, the questionnaires were numbered according to the 
names on the lists. To facilitate returns a self-addressed 
return envelope was enclosed with each questionnaire. 

One hundred ninety-three questionnaires were mailed to 
the members of the sample at the end of February. By mid- 
March, two-thirds of the sample had returned the 


questionnaires. In order to improve the rate of returns, a 
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reminder letter was mailed to those who had not responded. 
On March 11, 1977, 65 reminders were mailed. The use of the 
reminder increased the rate of return to 88.2% for 
superintendents and 85% for principals. This information is 


presented in Table 3-1. 


Table 3-1 


Questionnaire Returns 


ms a as a a a sw a a ae a ae ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
ee 


Superintendents Principals 
Item description 


f % £ 9 
Number in sample 93 100 100 100 
Number of returns 82 88.2 85 35.0 
Number of useable returns 77 82.8 80 80.0 
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Of the returned questionnaires, 10 could not be used in 
this study. The reasons for rejection included: a newly 
appointed principal did not feel competent to reply; one 
superintendent attempted to revise the questionnaire, hence 
his responses were not considered appropriate; one response 
from a principal was received too late to be included in the 
data; and seven replies were considered too incomplete to be 


of any value. 
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transferred to data cards ree processing. The data were 
processed by computer using SPSS programs. 

A program was selected to provide percentage responses 
which facilitated the examination of the demographic data of 
the principals and the superintendents as well as the 
perceptions of the two groups of the importance given and 
the importance that should be given to selected criteria, 
the extent to which evaluators are involved and should be 
involved in principal evaluation and, finally, the purpose 
for which principals are evaluated and should be evaluated. 

To examine the differences between principals and 
superintendents’ perceptions, principals’ existing and 
preferred perceptions, and superintendents’ existing and 
preferred perceptions of criteria, evaluators and purposes 
for evaluation, a program that generated t-scores was 
employed. The resulting scores were used to identify 
significant differences. Differences were regarded as being 
statistically significant when a probability of 0.05 or less 


was reached. 
CHAPTER SUMMARY 


This chapter included descriptions of instrumentation, 
persons included in the sample, data collection, and data 
analysis. The portion of the chapter dealing with 
instrumentation detailed the source of the items, the 
questionnaire format, and the steps used to revise the 


questionnaire. The the members of the sample and their 
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Chapter 4G 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter contains a description of the demographic 
Variables of the sample, followed by a detailed presentation 
of the perception of Alberta superintendents and principals 
regarding the evaluation of principals. Specifically, the 
chapter contains the details of the principals’ and the 
Superintendents! perceptions regarding the importance that 
is given and the importance that should be given to 
criteria, the aueent to which evaluators are involved and 
should be involved in principal evaluation, and the 
responses indicating the purposes for which principals are 
evaiuated and should be evaluated. 

The comparisons of the principals* responses to 
existing and preferred criteria, existing and preferred 
evaluators and existing and preferred purposes for 
evaluation are included in this chapter. Also included are 
the comparisons of the superintendents’ responses to 
existing and preferred evaluators and existing and preferred 
purposes for evaluation. The comparison of the 
superintendents! and the principals' responses to existing 
criteria, existing evaluators and existing purposes for 
evaluation and the comparison of the superintendents’ and 


the principals' responses to preferred criteria, preferred 
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evaluators and preferred purposes for evaluation concluded 


this chapter. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 


An examination of Table 4-1 reveals that slightly over 
five per cent of the superintendents and slightly over one 


half of the principals who responded were employed in urban 


centres. 
Table 4-1 
Distribution of Respondents by Location 
Superintendent Principal 
Location 
f % a8 r) 

Urban a 532 43 53.8 
Rural 73 94.8 a7 46.2 

Total 77 100 80 100 


All of the superintendents and 90% of the principals, 
as reported in Table 4-2, were male. Table 4-3 shows that 
slightly over 30% of the superintendents were under 41 years 
of age, whereas slightly under 40% of the principals were in 
the same age group. 

Table 4-3 also describes the levels of experience 


within the two groups: slightly over 60% of the 
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Table 4-2 
Distribution of Respondents by Sex 
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Superintendent Principal 
Sex 
f ri £ % 
Male 77 100 72 90.0 
Female 0 0 8 10.0 
Total 77 100 80 100 


eee ew we ee = 


Superintendents had five years or less than five years of 
experience as a full-time principal, and a little over one 
third of the superintendents had five years or less than 
five years experience as a superintendent. More than one 
third of the principals had five years or less than five 
years experience as a full-time principal, and none of the 
principals had previous experience as a superintendent. 
Table 4-4, which displays the formal education of the 
superintendents and the principals, shows that slightly over 
one half of the principals had at least a bachelor's degree 
but less than a master's degree, and that one third of the 
principals possessed a master's degree. The results 
indicated that superintendents tend to be better educated 
than the principals. Although slightly less than 20% of the 
superintendents had a bachelcr's degree but less than a 
master's degree, over 33% of the superintendents held a 


master's degree and the balance had more than a master's 
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Table 4-3 


Distribution of Respondents by Age and Experience 
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Superintendent Principal 
Iten 
f a £ h 

Age 
Under 36 9 17 9 10.3 
36 - 40 15 19 32 23 28.8 
46 - 50 19 24.7 20 25-9 
Over 50 18 23.4 14 17.6 

Total | Ti 100.1 80 100.2 


Less than 1 year 17 PEEL a 5.0 
Te c* 5 30 39.0 24 30.3 
Over 10 17 22.1 30 37.6 

Total 77 100.1 80 100.4 


Less than 1 year 1 1.3 80 100 
1- 5 28 36.4 0 0 
65-6010 31 40.3 0 0 
Over 10 17 22.1 0 0 


Total 77 100.1 80 100 
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Table 4-4 


Distribution of Respondents by Education 


me er a we sw a a es em ws we we es ee ee es ee ee ee we ee ee es a es ee ee ee es = ee 
a 


Superintendent Principal 
Education 

f % i h 
Bachelor's degree (s) 
but less than 
Master's degree 15 49°25 46 57. 
Master's degree 23 37a] 27 33. 
More than Master's 
degree Zo 29.9 5 6. 
Doctorate 10 13 2 2- 
Total 77 100.1 80 100. 
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degree. 

An examination of the distribution of the principals 
according to size of staff and classification of school 
revealed that one half of the principals were in schools 
with a staff of 11 to 30 teachers, and just over 40% of the 
principals were in schools that were classified as 
elementary or elementary-junior high (Table 4-5). 

PRINCIPALS" PERCEPTIONS OF CRITERIA, EVALUATORS, 

AND PURPOSES FOR EVALUATION 

One of the major purposes of this study was to reveal 

the principals' perceptions of existing and preferred 


criteria, existing and preferred evaluators, and existing 
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Table 4-5 


Distribution of Principals by Size of Staff 


And Type of School 
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Elementary School 
Elementary-junior 
High School 
Elementary-junior- 
Senior High School 
Junior High School 
Junior-senior 

High School 

Senior High School 
Other 
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and preferred purposes for evaluation. The responses 
indicating agreement with the criteria as classified 
according to Mitzel (1960), evaluators, and purposes for 
evaluation will be presented in this section. 

Each item of the questionnaire was scored on a four- 
point scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree. For the purpose of reporting the perceptions of the 
principals, the percentage responses for "agree" and 
"strongly agree" were combined to form a Single percentage. 
This score was used to indicate the agreement of the 
principals with proposed criteria, evaluators, and purposes 
for evaluation. 

Pe Principals! Perceptions of Existing 
And Preferred Criteria 

First to be examined are the principals responses to 
each criterion classification. The responses indicating 
agreement with the importance given and the importance that 


should be given are presented in the following passages. 


Presage Criteria. An examination of Table 4-6 reveals 
that each presage criterion was given importance in 
principal evaluation by at least 50% of the principals. 
“Mastery of educational administration studies," with 53.8% 
of the principals indicating agreement, was the criterion 
with the lowest percentage agreement. The highest rate of 


agreement (93.8%) with the importance given to presage 


criteria in principal evaluation was for “Expertise in 
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Table 4-6 


Percentage of the Principal Responses Agreeing 
With the Importance of Existing and Preferred 
Presage Criteria 


N = 80 
Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
Capacity for contemp- 
plation of the future 56.3 91.3 
Acceptability of 
personality 87.1 ST's5 
Expertise in school 
management 93.8 9155 
Courage to take risks 54.4 92.4 
Ability to stimulate 3365 98.8 
Exactness in 
communication 82.6 97.6 
Suitability of 
appearance 73.1 82.0 
Capability for 
influencing 81.0 92.4 
Mastery of educational 
administration studies 53.8 66.7 
Skill for organizing 95.0 98.8 
Training in decision 
making 66.7 81.8 


Sensitive to when change 
is necessary 78.8 37.5 
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school management." "Skili for organizing" and "The ability 
to stimulate" were the criteria with the greatest number of 
principals (93.8%) agreeing that these should be given 
importance in principal evaluation. The criterion with the 
lowest percentage of the principals indicating it should be 
given importance in principal evaluation was "Mastery of 
educational administration studies," at 66.7%. With the 
exception of this criterion, all the other presage criteria 
received over 80% of agreement that they should be given 
importance in principal evaluation. 

These results indicate that principals perceived that 
ail criteria were important and should be given importance 
in evaluation. There was an indication that the criteria 
related to studies in educational administration were not 
perceived by a large majority of principals as being given 
or deserving importance in principal evaluation. Expertise 
in school management was perceived by most of the principals 
as being important in principal evaluation. Further, the 
results suggest that the greatest percentage of the 
principals indicated that presage items related to success 


in organizing and stimulating should be used. 


Process Criteria. Table 4-7 shows that the responses of 
the principals to process criteria received over 60% 
agreement that they are given importance in principal 


evaluation. Two exceptions to this were “Developing budget 


control systems," which had 58.8% agreeing, and "Regularly 
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Table 4-7 


Percentage of the Principal Responses Agreeing 
With the Importance of Existing and Preferred 
Process Criteria 


N = 80 
Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
Interprets school program 
to the community 91.3 100 
Organizes human and 
Material resources 97.6 100 
Reviews progress of 
students 78.8 89.8 
Sets an example for staff 
to follow 86.1 93.6 
Establishes ccmmunication 
channels deliberately 82.3 95.0 
Maintains liaison with 
other principals 62.5 95.0 
Establishes order of 
priority in problen 
solving 65.9 92.4 
Regularly evaluates staff 
performance formally 57 36 59.5 
Develops budget control 
systems 58.8 81.3 
Involves staff in policy 
formation 87.5 98.8 


Develops efficient 
methods for handling 
school routine 87.5 95.0 
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evaluates staff performance formally," which had 57.6% of 
the principals agreeing. The criterion with the highest 
percentage of the principals reporting agreement with its 
importance was "Organizing human and material resources," at 
97.6%. 

When considering the process criteria that should be 
given importance, all of the principals agreed that 
“Interprets school program to the community" and “Organizes 
human and material resources" should be given importance in 
principal evaluation. The criterion with the smallest 
percentage of principals agreeing that it should be given 
importance was "Regularly evaluates staff performance 
formally," with slightly under 60% in agreement. With the 
exception of "Developing budget control systems," with 
slightly over 80%, and “Reviews progress of students," with 
slightly under 90%, the remainder of the criteria received 
over 90% agreement that each item should be given importance 
in principal evaluation. 

The principals perceived that all process criteria were 
and should be given importance in principal evaluation. The 
responses to process criteria indicated that principals do 
not perceive that formal evaluation of staff and development 
of budget controls are given great importance in evaluation. 
As with the responses to presage criteria, the greatest 
number of principals perceived that importance is given to 
criterion that relate to organizing. 


Regarding the preferred process criteria, the responses 
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suggest that the largest inaber of principals agreed that 

standards related to organization and communication would 

form appropriate criteria for principal evaluation. There 

waS an indication that regular, formal evaluation of staff 
was not supported by a large number of principals as a 


preferred evaluative criterion. 


Product criteria. The information presented in Table 4- 
8 discloses the percentage of principals agreeing as to 
which product criteria was given and should be given 
importance in principal evaluation. "Techniques to overcome 
organizational resistance to change," with just under 55% 
agreement, was the criterion with the lowest percentage 
agreement in this classification. The remainder of the 
product criteria had over 65% of the principals agreeing 
that each was important in principal evaluation. The 
criterion, “School operated successfully," had just over 93% 
of the principals in agreement that importance was given to 
this standard in the evaluation of principals. 

In examining the percentage responses of the principals 
regarding the importance that should be given to product 
criteria, one learns that all the principals supported the 
criterion, "Staff inspired to achieve goals." The remainder 
of the product criteria, with the exception of the 
criterion, "School buildings and grounds maintained," at 
just over 65%, had over 80% of the principals agreeing that 


in evaluating the principal, each should be given 
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Table 4-8 


Percentage of the Principal Responses Agreeing 
With the Importance of Existing and Preferred 
Product Criteria 


N = 80 
Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
Staff inspired to achieve 
goals 92.6 100 
Decisions respected by 
staff 87.4 94.9 
Personnel located in 
proper place at 
predetermined time 66.3 82.5 
Delegated duties 
dischared by 
subordinates 74.3 90.0 
Develops techniques to 
overcome Organizational 
resistance to change 54.4 92.5 
Staff knowledgeable of 
school policy 81.3 93.8 
Budget funds expended 
according to plan 75.1 88.8 
School operated 
successfully 93.6 96.1 
Students! performance 
recognized 83.8 90.90 


School buildings and 
grounds maintained 67.5 65.1 
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Table 4-8 (continued) 


SS a a a a mw ss es es we ee es wee we ae ae ae es ee ee = 
a se ee ee 


Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
Balance attained between 
innovative and proven 
programs 78.5 89.9 
Community well informed 
of school programs 78.8 93.8 
Routine matters disposed 
of effectively 82.5 95.1 
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importance. 

The results suggest that a small majority of the 
principals agreed that being able to bring about change was 
a criterion used in principal evaluation. There was a larger 
number of principals who felt that this criterion should be 
given importance in principal evaluation. There was an 
indication in the responses that the principals would prefer 
criteria based on the ability to bring about change should 
be utilized. The results indicated that criteria related to 
inspiration of staff had the largest number of principals in 


support. 


Principal Perceptions of Evaluators 
A second component of this aspect of the study was to 
discover the principals' perceptions of the extent to which 


evaluators were involved and the extent to which evaluators 
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Should be involved in peidctbalWevaluation: 

Examination of Table 4-9 reveals that the evaluator 
perceived as being involved in principal evaluation by the 
greatest number of principals was the superintendent's 
designate (74%). The evaluator perceived as having the next 
greatest involvement (72.1%) was the superintendent. Sixty- 
two per cent of the principals indicated that teachers were 
involved in principal evaluation. The number of principals 
who perceived that assessment teams were involved in 
evaluation was small. The assessment team consisting of 
professional educators outside the school system had the 
highest percentage response of assessment teams, at 25.3%. 
An assessment team of professional educators and lay members 
of the community had under eight per cent of the principals 
in agreement that this team was involved in principal 
evaluation. 

Considering the extent to which evaluators should be 
involved in principal evaluation, just over 80% of the 
principals indicated that the superintendent should be 
involved in principal evaluation. Almost three quarters of 
the principals indicated agreement that the superintendent's 
designate should be involved in the evaluation of 
principals. With respect to groups acting as evaluators, 
slightly under three quarters of the principals perceived 
that the teachers should be involved. 

An assessment team which included the superintendent, 


the principal, and a third party acceptable to both had the 
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Table 4-9 


Percentage of Principal Responses Agreeing to 
Existing and Preferred Evaluators 
N = 80 


Percentage 


Existing Preferred 


seem ee ce we es a me sw ws sw ws ss es © Ss ee ee ce ee SO SS 


Superintendent T2001 82.0 
Superintendent's designate 74.0 74.0 
The principal alone 35.9 42.3 


The teaching staff of the 
school 62.0 7324 


The students of the 
school 250 33.3 


An assessment team 

consisting of an adminis- 

trator and an experienced 

teacher from another 

school within the systen 10.1 35.5 


An assessment team 

consisting of the 

superintendent, principal 

and a third person 

acceptable to both PAV e5t3) 65.4 


An assessment team of 
professional educators 
and lay members of the 
school community 7.6 22.8 


An assessment team of 

professional educators 

outside the school system 

(@2g.- Regional Office ; 

staff) 25.3 48.1 
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highest percentage (65.4%) of the principals in agreement 
that this team should be involved in principal evaluation. 
The assessment team with the lowest percentage of principals 
in agreement was a team of professional educators and lay 
members of the school community. In this case, only 22.8% of 
the principals agreed that the team should be involved in 
principal evaluation. 

The findings of this section indicate that the 
principals perceived that the central office staff were and 
should be involved in principal evaluation. There was a 
Suggestion that the teachers could be instrumental in the 
evaluation of the principal. There was also an indication 
that the principals did not perceive assessment teams as 
presently being involved, nor did they perceive that such 
teams should be involved in principal evaluation. There was 
strong evidence that the principals felt that lay members of 
the community were not presently,nor should they be, 


involved in principal evaluation. 


Principals! Perceptions of Purposes 
For Evaluation 


The third and final component of this portion of the 
study was to determine the percentage responses of the 
principals agreeing with the purposes for which principals 
were evaluated and the purposes for which principals should 
be evaluated. The results of these perceptions are now 


presented. 


Table 4-10 reports the percentage responses of the 
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Percentage of Principal Responses Agreeing to Existing 


And Preferred Purposes for Evaluation 


N = 80 


me ar a i a mw a we ww we ee ee ae we ae ee a = = 
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Purposes 


Existing 


Percentage 


Preferred 
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Evaluation should be an 
instrument for measuring 
personal success 53.2 


Evaluation should form 

the basis of disciplinary 

measures. (e€.g. Reduction 

of salary, removal from 

service, etc.) 36.3 


All evaluation data 

should be used for 

improvement of adminis- 

trative performance 75.1 


Principals should be 

evaluated for appraisal 

for promotion to an open 

position 70.5 


58.4 


46.3 


96.3 


84.6 
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principals to the purposes for evaluation. Three quarters of 
the principals agreed with all evaluation data being used 
for the improvement of administrative performance. Slightly 
over one third of the principals perceived that evaluation 
was used for disciplinary measures. Over 95% of the 
principals felt that evaluation should be used for the 
purpose of improving the administrative performance of the 
principal. The purpose that was least preferred by 
principals was evaluation for disciplinary measures (46.3%). 

The results suggest that most of the principals felt 
that assessment for improvement of performance was now and 
should be a purpose of evaluation. The findings indicate 
that a majority of the principals felt that evaluation for 
disciplinary measures was not currently a purpose, nor 
should it be considered a purpose, for evaluation. 

This concludes the discussion of the first major 
purpose of this study, namely, an examination of principals! 
perceptions of existing and preferred criteria, existing and 
preferred evaluators, and existing and preferred purposes 
for evaluation. 

SUPERINTENDENTS" PERCEPTICNS OF CRITERIA, EVALUATORS, 
AND PURPOSES FOR EVALUATION 

A second major purpose of this study was to discover 
the superintendents! perceptions of the existing and 
preferred criteria, existing and preferred evaluators, and 


existing and preferred purposes for evaluation. This section 
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parallels the previous discussion which was related to the 
perceptions of the principals. 

The responses of the superintendents were treated in 
the same manner as were the responses of the principals. In 
short, the percentage responses to "agree" and "strongly 
agree" were combined to form a single percentage score. This 
score was used to indicate the strength of agreement of the 
Superintendents with criteria, evaluators, and purposes for 


evaluation. 


Superintendents’ Perceptions of Existing 


And Preferred Criteria 


Presage criteria. An examination of Table 4-11 shows 
the percentage of the superintendents' responses to existing 
and preferred presage criteria. This table shows all but two 
criteria with over half of the superintendents in agreement 
that the criteria were important in principal evaluation. 
"Training in decision-making" had under 50% of the 
superintendents in agreement, and "Mastery of educational 
administrative studies" had under 40% of the superintendents 
in agreement. Over 90% of the superintendents were in 
agreement that the criterion "Skill for organizing" was 
given importance in principal evaluation. 

With respect to the preferred presage criteria, just 
over 75% of the superintendents supported "Mastery of 
educational administration studies" as a criterion. The 


remainder of the presage criteria had over 80% of the 
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Table 4-11 


Percentage of the Superintendent Responses Agreeing 
With the Importance of Existing and Preferred 
Presage Criteria 


N = 77 
Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 

Capacity for contemp- 
plation of the future 74.4 97.3 
Acceptability of 
personality 86.6 98.6 
Expertise in school 
management . 85.7 98.7 
Courage to take risks 61.8 93.4 
Ability to stimulate 83.1 100 
Exactness in 
communication 70.1 96.1 
Suitability of 
appearance 82.9 90.8 
Capability for 
influencing 83.1 94.9 
Mastery of educational 
administration studies 39.0 76.6 
Skill for organizing SPA? 100 
Training in decision 
making 46.1 86.8 


Sensitive to when change 
is necessary 66.2 100 
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superintendents in eGeecWent eriat importance should be given 
to these criteria in principal evaluation. All of the 
Superintendents were in agreement that "Skill for 
organizing" and “Ability to stimulate" should be given 
importance. 

The superintendents! responses to the presage criteria 
suggest that criteria on training were not as popular as 
other criteria for principal evaluation. Organizational 
abilities were supported by the superintendents as present 
evaluation criteria, suggesting that the superintendents 
felt that organization by principals was important. 
Regarding criteria that should be given importance, all the 
superintendents tended to be looking for indicators that 
showed the staff and students being stimulated, as well as 
all activities being organized. Although three quarters of 
the superintendents supported training in educational 
administration, it still was not as popular as the other 
criteria. This could suggest that post graduate studies were 
not considered very important in assessing the performance 


of the principal on the job. 


Process Criteria. Table 4-12 shows the superintendents! 
responses to existing and preferred process criteria. The 
criterion with the lowest percentage agreement (37.7%) was 
"Regularly evaluates staff performance formally." The 
remaining process criteria had over 50% of the 


superintendents in agreement that they were given importance 
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Table 4-12 


Percentage of the Superintendent Responses Agreeing 
With the Importance of Existing and Preferred 
Process Criteria 


N= 77 
Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
Interprets school program 
to the community 89.6 100 
Organizes human and 
material resources 93.5 98.7 
Reviews progress of 
students 87.0 100 
Sets an example for staff 
to follow 87.0 98.7 
Establishes communication 
channels deliberately 80.0 100 
Maintains liaison with 
other principals 74.0 94.8 
Establishes order of 
priority in problen 
solving 70.3 97:3 
Regularly evaiuates staff 
performance formally 37.7 88.3 
Develops budget control 
systems 67.5 90.8 
Involves staff in policy 
formation 81.8 98 at 


Develops efficient 
methods for handling 
school routine 89.6 94.7 
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in principal evaluation. "Organizes human and material 
resources" had the largest percentage (93.5%) of the 
superintendents in agreement that it was important in 
principal evaluation. 

Each process criterion had over 80% of the 
superintendents in agreement that it should be given 
importance in principal evaluation. The criterion, 
"Regularly evaluates staff performance formally," received 
the lowest percentage of the superintendents! support, at 
88.3%. All of the superintendents agreed that "Interprets 
school program to the community," "Reviews progress of 
students," and "Establishes communication channels 
deliberately" should be given importance in principal 
evaluation. 

These results suggest that the superintendents did not 
perceive that regular, formal evaluation of teachers was a 
criterion that should be given less emphasis than other 
criteria for principal evaluation. The results for this 
category of criteria suggest that most of the 
superintendents felt that organization was an important 
criterion. The criteria that the group felt should be used 
suggest that the superintendents would prefer to judge the 
principals on their success in communicating. They also 
indicated that viewed important for the principal to keep in 


touch with the progress of the students. 
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Superintendents’ response to existing and preferred product 
criteria. According to this table, over 60% of the 
Superintendents agreed that each product criteria was given 
importance in principal evaluation. The criterion with the 
lowest amount of support, "School building and grounds 
maintained," had 62.3% of the superintendents in agreement. 
The criterion with the highest percentage of superintendents 
in agreement, at just under 95%, was "School operated 
successfully." 

With respect to preferred product criteria, all 
superintendents were in agreement that "School operated 
successfully," "Staff knowledgeable of school policy," and 
"Balance attained between innovative and proven programs" 
should be given importance in principal evaluation. Slightly 
over three quarters of the superintendents supported 
“Personnel located in the proper place at the predetermined 
time" as a preferred product criterion. 

The results cn the product criteria suggest that the 
superintendents felt that a successfully operated school was 
important and should be important in evaluating the 
principal. This finding suggests that the superintendents 
looked to the principals for the successful operation of the 
schools. There was an indication the superintendents wanted 
the principais to emphasize policy and maintain a balance 


between innovative and proven programs. 
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Table 4-13 


Percentage of the Superintendent Responses Agreeing 
With the Importance of Existing and Preferred 
Product Criteria 


N = 77 
Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
Staff inspired to achieve 
goals 76.6 98.6 
Decisions respected by 
staff 90.9 98.7 
Personnel located in 
proper place at 
predetermined time 65.7 76.7 
Delegated duties 
dischared by 
subordinates 80.3 94.8 
Develops techniques to 
overcome organizational 
resistance to change 59.7 98.7 
Staff knowledgeable of 
school policy 72.4 100 
Budget funds expended 
according to plan 80.5 98.7 
School operated 
successfully 94.6 100 
Students perfcrmance 
recognized 81.8 96.1 


School buildings and 
grounds maintained 62.3 83.1 
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Table 4-13 (continued) 
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Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
Balance attained between 
innovative and proven 
programs 7253 100 
Community well informed 
of school programs 71.1 97.4 
Routine matters disposed 
of effectively 87.0 98.7 
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Superintendents’ Perceptions of Evaluators 

The second component of this major porticn of the study 
was to examine the responses of the superintendents to 
selected evaluators. Attention will now be focused on these 
responses. 

Examination of Table 4-14 discloses that 97.4% of the 
superintendents perceived themselves as being involved in 
principal evaluation. Slightly over 40% of the 
superintendents perceived the teachers as present 

evaluators. Over 40% of the superintendents perceived the 
assessment teams involving professional educators as being 
involved in principal evaluation. Less than six per cent 
perceived an assessment team that involved lay members of 


the school community as being involved in principal 


evaluation. 
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Percentage of Superintendent Responses Agreeing to 
Existing and Preferred Evaluators 


77 
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Evaluator 


Existing 


Percentage 


Preferred 
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Superintendent 
Superintendent's designate 
The principal alone 


The teaching staff of the 
school 


The students of the 
school 


An assessment team 
consisting of an adminis- 
trator and an experienced 
teacher from another 
school within the system 


An assessment team 
consisting of the 
superintendent, principal 
and a third person 
acceptable to both 


An assessment team of 
professional educators 
and lay members of the 
school community 


An assessment team of 
professional educators 
outside the school system 
(e.g. Regional Office 
staff) 


23.0 


43.9 


37.9 


62.2 


23.0 


64.0 
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When the superintendents considered which evaluators 
should be involved in principal evaluation, their highest 
percentage response (97.4%) was that the superintendent 
himself should be involved. Over 90% of the superintendents 
agreed that their designates should be involved. Over three 
quarters of the superintendents gave support to the teacher 
as a preferred evaluator. The evaluator with the lowest 
percentage support, at 23% of the superintendents in 
agreement that they should evaluate principals, was an 
assessment team of professional educators and lay members of 
the school community. 

From these results, one can draw a suggestion that the 
central office was and should be involved in principal 
evaluation. This would suggest that although other 
evaluators would be considered, the superintendents wished 
to maintain a strong hand in evaluating their staff. It is 
interesting to note that over three quarters of the 
superintendents agreed to include the teaching staff as 
evaluators, suggesting that the superintendents agreed that 


the teachers may have much to offer in evaluating the 


principal. 
Superintendents’ Perceptions of Purposes 
For Evaluation 


The third and final component for this major section 
was to examine the superintendents’ perceptions of existing 
and preferred purposes for evaluation. In this section, the 


percentages of the superintendents agreeing with the 
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purposes for which principals cane evaluated and the 
purposes for which they should be evaluated are considered. 

It was found that over 87% of the superintendents 
agreed that principals were evaluated for the improvement of 
administrative performance. Only 27% of the superintendents 
agreed that principals were evaluated for disciplinary 
purposes. 

When considering the preferred purpose for principal 
evaluation, slightly over 98% agreed that evaluation data 
should be used for the improvement of administrative 
performance. Forty per cent of the superintendents supported 
the purpose that evaluation should form a basis for 
disciplinary measures. This information is presented in 
Table 4-15. 

As with the principals* perceptions presented in a 
previous section, the superintendents also desired to 
evaluate for improvements. This suggests that the 
superintendents felt that the purpose of evaluation was not 
for punitive reasons but rather for developmental reasons. 

This concludes the discussion of the second major 
purpose of the study which was to examine the perceptions of 
the superintendents of existing and preferred criteria, 
existing and preferred evaluators, and existing and 


preferred purposes for evaluation. 
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Table 4-15 


Percentage of Superintendent Responses Agreeing to Existing 
And Preferred Purposes for Evaluation 
N = 77 
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Percentage 
Criteria 
Existing Preferred 
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Evaluation should be an 
instrument for measuring 
personal success 44.7 61.8 


Evaluation should form 

the basis of disciplinary 

measures. (€.g.e Reduction 

of salary, removal from 

service, etc.) 27.3 40.3 


All evaluation data 

should be used for 

improvement of adminis- 

trative performance 85.7 98.7 


Principals should be 

evaluated for appraisal 

for promotion to an open 

position 74.6 81.3 
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COMPARISON OF PRINCIPALS® PERCEPTIONS OF EXISTING 
AND PREFERRED CRITERIA, EVALUATORS, AND 
PURPOSES FOR EVALUATION 

Attention will now be focused on the third major 
purpose of the study which was to compare responses of the 
principals to existing and preferred criteria, evaluators, 
and purposes for evaluation. 

When analyzing the responses, a mean Score of 2.50 or 
larger was interpeted as indicating the respondents were in 
agreement with the specific criterion, evaluator, or 
purposes for evaluation. And the greater the mean score, the 


stronger the level of agreement. 


Comparison of Principals’ Perceptions of 


The first component of this Segment will be a 
presentation of the comparison of the principals’ responses 
to existing and preferred presage criteria, process 


criteria, and product criteria. 


Presage criteria. Examination of Table 4~16 shows a 
comparison of the difference between the means of the 
responses to the importance given and the importance that 
should be given to presage criteria. In this table, the 
difference between the means was not statistically 
significant for the criterion, "Mastery of educational 
administration studies." The difference between the means 
for "Suitability of appearance" was statistically 


significant at the 0.05 level, and "Capacity for 
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Table 4-16 


Comparison of Principals'* 
And Preferred Presage Criteria 


Perceptions of Existing 
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ee 


Criteria 


Ae 


—=— em ee SS we se << ew ee ee ee 


Capacity for contemp- 
plation of the future 


Acceptability of 
personality 


Expertise in school 
Management 


Courage to take risks 
Ability to stimulate 


Exactness in 
communication 


Suitability of 
appearance 


Capability for 
influencing 


Mastery of educational 
administration studies 


Skill for organizing 


Training in decision 
Making 


Sensitive to when change 


is necessary 


Existing 

xX sd 
2.59 0.67 
3.12 0.61 
3.11 0.57 
2.57 0.78 
2.96 0.59 
2.96 0.62 
2.81 0.65 
2895 0.62 
2.54 0.64 
325 0.54 
2.71 0.60 
3.13 0.55 


Preferred 

oe sd 
3.20 0.62 
3.42 0.55 
3.42 0655 
3332 0.61 
3256 0.53 
3.44 0.55 
2.99 0.71 
3422 0.61 
Ze t 0.71 
Soon 0.53 
3405 0.69 
3.50 0.54 


ee eee eee eee > ee ee ne ce <n a 9 a a a a ea ee a ae ee eee ee 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 ievel 
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influencing" yielded a ai fference between the means that was 
Statistically significant at the 0.01 level. For the 
remainder of the presage criteria, the difference between 
the means was statistically significant at the 0.001 level. 
For each criterion in this section, the mean of the 
responses as to the importance that should be given was 
greater than the mean of the responses for the importance 
given. 

For both the existing and the preferred responses to 
educational administration studies, although the difference 
was not statistically significant, there was some indication 
that the principals did not give, nor do they wish to give, 
importance to this item as a criterion for evaluation. 
Statistically significant differences suggest that the 
principals would give the criteria more importance in 


principal evaluation than they presently received. 


Process Criteria. The second classification of criteria 
wherein the difference between the means of the responses of 
the principals to existing and preferred criteria is process 
criteria. 

The information presented in Table 4-17 reveals that 
the difference between the means of the importance given and 
the importance that should be given process criteria was 
statistically significant at the 0.001 level, excepting 


"Regularly evaluates staff performance formally," wherein 


the difference was reported as not being statistically 
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Tabie 4-17 


Comparison of Principals Perceptions of Existing 
And Preferred Process Criteria 


er a a a a ss rw a ee we wes es we ee we es we ee ee ee ae ee we es = a ee = = ee = 
Sl ee es Se ee 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria Ee: ae 

Xx sd X sd t 
Interprets school program 
to the community 3.05 0.53 3.45 0.50 5.694 
Organizes human and 
material resources 3.34 Ve53 S051 t 0.46 6.881 
Reviews progress of 
students 2<97 0.66 3.28 0.68 4,141 


Sets and example for staff 
to follow 3.13 0.67 3.51 0.62 4.471 


Establishes communication 
channels deliberately 2ao9 0.67 3.44 0.59 6.002 


Maintains liaison with 
other principals 2. 68 0.79 ae2e (Oia ps, 7.261% 


Establishes order of 
priority in problen 
solving 2.81 0.72 3.34 0.62 7.1918 


Regularly evaluates staff 
performance formally 233 0.81 2012 0.93 0.13 


Develops budget control 
systens 26.63 0.75 3.00 0.62 4.031 


Involves staff in policy 
formation SaN3 0.60 3.50 0.53 5.99! 


Develops efficient 
methods for handling 
school routine 3.04 0.58 3.30 0.56 4.311 
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1 Significant at 0.001 level 
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Significant. As with presage criteria, the mean for the 
preferred responses was larger than the existing responses. 
The lack of a statistical difference between the means 
for regular formal evaluation of staff as a criterion for 
principal evaluation suggests that the principals perceived 
that the importance given to this criterion was as it should 
be. The remaining process criteria were perceived not to 
have received as much importance in principal evaluation as 


they should have. 


Product criteria. The third classification of criteria 
to be considered is product criteria. The following passage 
examines the differences between how the principals 
perceived the importance given and the importance that 
should be given to product criteria. 

Examination of Table 4-18 reveals that the difference 
between the means for the criterion "School building and 
grounds maintained" was not statistically significant. The 
differences between the means for the criteria "Students! 
performance recognized," and “Budget funds expended 
according to plan" were statistically significant at the 
0.05 level. “School operated successfully" and "Routine 
matters disposed on effectively revealed differences 
between their means that were statistically significant at 


the 0.01 level. All the other differences between the means 


were recorded as being statistically significant at the 


0.001 level. 
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Table 4-18 


Comparison of Principals’ Perceptions of Existing 
And Preferred Product Criteria 


S255 Dea Se a aw we a ew a a wr rs we a a a i as ee es ee re es ees ee es a ae aes ee Ses ee =e ee ee ee 
= a ee ee Se Se ee ee Se Se ae SS Se SS SS SS SS Se SS SS SE EE ES ee ee See ee 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria cA ae) 

X sd Xx sd t 
Staff inspired to achieve 
goals 3.10 0.54 3509 0.50 7.331 
Decisions respected by 
staff 3.01 0.57 3.47 0.60 6.19! 
Personnel located in 
proper place at 
predetermined time 2. 64 0.59 2.99 0.71 3.94! 
Delegated duties . 
dischared by 
subordinates 2.95 0.71 3.31 0.67 4,93! 
Develops techniques to 
overcome Organizational 
resistance to change 2.52 0.75 3.15 0.58 7.30% 
Staff knowledgeable of 
school policy 3.00 0.62 3.41 0.69 5.851 
Budget funds expended 
according to plan 2.91 0.72 3.15 0.64 2.773 
School operated 
successfully 3.37 0.69 3.64 0.56 3.332 
Students! performance 
recognized 2099 0.61 3.21 0.65 2.583 


School buildings and 
grounds maintained 2H15 0.67 2-81 0.77 0.74 
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Table 4-18 (continued) 


SS aaa a a i ws rs a es ee ae ee aes ae es eee eae = ee ee = es = ee = ee ee 
etl eS eee 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria pee aes 
x sd x sd t 
Balance attained between 
innovative and proven 
programs 2.84 0.63 3.16 0.59 4,614 
Community well informed 
of school programs Z2a90 0.65 3.40 0.61 5.29! 
Routine matters disposed 
of effectively 3.00 0.60 3.24 0.53 3.312 


a> wee ws we we ww se a es SS ce ee Sw es ee es ws ee we ee ee 


t significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 


The findings presented in this table suggest that 
principals perceived the standards for building and grounds 
maintenance as being given and requiring importance in 
principal evaluation to the same extent. Regarding the 
significant differences for the remaining criteria, it 
appears that the principals felt that greater importance 
should be given to the criteria for principal evaluation 


than had actually been given. 


preferred responses for each criterion classification were 
compared. A comparison of the average of the means for each 
classification showed that the difference between the means 


was statistically significant at the 0.001 level 
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(Table 4-19). 


Table 4-19 


Comparision of Principals" Perceptions of 
Averaged Criteria 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria E vie 

Xx sd x sd t 
Pressage 2.84 0.36 3.52 0.42 15.22! 
Product Zoe 0.37 3.23 0.40 8.508 
Process 2.94 0.36 3.39 0.33 9.431 


qe cme wm ce em ce Se 9 en ww we 2 ee es ee Se Sw ee ee 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 


As with the individual criteria, the averaged means for 
the preferred criteria were larger than the averaged means 
for existing criteria. The differences between the means 
being statistically significant suggests that the principals 
perceived that greater importance should be given to each 


criteria classification when used for principal evaluation. 


Comparison of Principals‘ Perceptions of Existing 


oS a oe aoe ae oS ee Se Se ea we 


The comparison between existing and preferred responses 
of the principals to selected evaluators constitutes the 
second component of this major portion of the study. 

An examination of Table 4-20 discloses that the means 
for the extent to which evaluators should be involved were 


larger than the means for the extent to which evaluators 
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Table 4-20 


Comparison of Principals' Perceptions of Existing 
And Preferred Evaluators 


S25 SOD eS aw we a wr wr ww a ww we rm ew we we ws es we we we ae ae ee ees es = = = 
=e Sw we ww we ee ee ee ee ae ae ae ae a SS SS SS SS SS SS 


Existing Preferred 
Evaluators aes. ae 
x sd x sd t 
Superintendent Zea 0.95 318 0.82 2.912 


Superintendent's designate 
2.77 0.84 2.78 0.75 0.61 


The principal alone 2.22 0.85 2a27 0.91 0.60 


The teaching staff of the 
school 2.61 0.82 212 0.73 1.15 


The students of the 
school 


An assessment team 

consisting of an adminis- 

trator and an experienced 

teacher from another 

school within the system 1.63 0.66 2.11 0.89 5225! 


An assessment team 

consisting of the 

superintendent, principal 

and a third person 

acceptable to both 1.92 0.79 2.74 0.83 8.241 


An assessment team of 
professional educators 
and lay members of the 
school community 1.61 0.63 1.89 0.78 4.141 


An assessment team of 

professional educators 

outside the school system 

(@2g- Regional Office 

staff) 1.97 0.83 2.33 0.92 4.631 


eo cee wee meee eee ae eee a se se ce ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
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were involved in principal Euaiaeae ee There was no 
statistically significant difference between the means for 
the superintendents! designates, the principal, the teaching 
staff, and the students as evaluators. The difference 
between the means for the superintendent as an evaluator was 
statistically significant at the 0.01 level. For the other 
evaluators, the difference between the means was 
statistically significant at the 0.001 level. 

The results reported suggest that there was a 
preference that the superintendent be involved in principal 
evaluation. Although there was a difference between the 
means for assessment teams, the size of the means indicated 
that assessment teams should not be involved in principal 
evaluation. If there was any preference, it would appear 
that the principals preferred to have an assessment team 
consisting of the superintendent, principal, and a third 


person acceptable to both. 


Soe sep ota ea —_<s2 =e eee era c=: <a SoS 


For Evaluation 

It was found that the differences between the means 
regarding the purposes for which principals were evaluated 
and should be evaluated, were not statistically significant 
for evaluation as an instrument for personal success or 
evaluation as a basis for disciplinary measures. The 
differences between the means for evaluation for promotion 


to an open position and evaluation for improvement of 
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administrative performance were statistically Significant at 
the 0.01 and 0.001 level, respectively. This information is 
presented in Table 4-21. The results suggest that the 
principals preferred that evaluation be undertaken for 
promotion to an open position and for improvement of 
performance. This further suggests that the principals 
preferred that evaluations be made for developmental reasons 
rather than for punitive reasons. 

The previous section drew attention to a comparison of 
principal responses to existing and preferred criteria, 
existing and preferred evaluators, and existing and 
preferred purposes for evaluation. 

COMPARISON OF SUPERINTENDENTS" PERCEPTIONS OF EXISTING 
AND PREFERRED CRITERIA, EVALUATORS, AND 
PURPOSES FOR EVALUATION 

The following passage will present the results of a 
comparison of the responses of superintendents to existing 
and preferred criteria, evaluators, and purposes for 
evaluation. This section deals with the fourth major purpose 


of the study. 


A comparison of the superintendents’ responses to 
existing and preferred criteria will be the first component 


of this section. 


Presage criteria. The first classification of criteria 
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Table 4-21 


Comparison of Principals' Perceptions of Existing and 
Preferred Purposes for Evaluation 


cm a mw a wm ww a a we we a ws sw a ws we ee ee we we a ae a ae ewe i es = = = = 
mn ee ee a SS a se SS SS Se SS SS SS SS SSS SS 


es Sw a <r Ss ee ee i es ee 


Evaluation should be an 
instrument for measuring 
personal success 2.44 0.73 2.55 0.77 1.38 


Evaluation should form 

the basis of disciplinary 

measures. (¢€.g.- Reduction 

of salary, removal from 

service, etc.) 2. 49 0.84 225 0.88 0.84 


All evaluation data 

should be used for 

improvement of adminis- 

trative performance 2.90 0.81 3.63 0.60 7.71! 


Principals should be 

evaluated for appraisal 

for promotion to an open 

position 2-74 0.80 2.99 0.75 3.132 


eee we co ee ee ee we we a we we ee we ww a a SSS SSS SSO SS SS OS = 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level . 
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to be considered for differences between the means of 
superintendents' indications of the existing and preferred 
criteria is the presage classification. An examination of 
Table 4-22 shows that the differences between the means for 
the superintendents' responses were statistically 
Significant for all criteria. "Suitability of appearance" 
had a difference significant at the 0.05 level, and the 
remainder of the means revealed differences at the 0.001 
level. 

The means of the importance given to the criteria, 
"Courage to take risks," and "Exactness in communiation," 
were larger than the means for the importance that the 
superintendents felt should be given. The remaining criteria 
yielded means for the preferred criteria larger than the 
means for the existing criteria. 

The results presented in this section suggest that the 
superintendents perceived that the criteria related to risk- 
taking and communication were given more importance than 
they preferred to be given in principal evaluation. All the 
remaining criteria in this classification were preferred by 


the superintendents for principal evaluation. 


Process criteria. The comparisons between the means of 
existing and preferred responses to process criteria will 
now be presented. For this classification, the means for the 
importance that should be given criteria were larger than 


the means for the importance that was given. The differences 
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Table 4-22 


Comparison of Superintendents’ Perceptions of Existing and 
Preferred Presage Criteria 


ss a a aw rs as is a a a ns a ss we ew a a a a eae es aes =e = = = = 
Se a a ss ee 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria Be - 

Xx sd x sd t 
Capacity for contemp- 
plation of the future 2.80 0.57 3.32 0.53 6.60! 
Acceptability of 
personality 3.07 0.62 3.44 0.53 4.80% 
Expertise in school 
management 3.04 0.62 3.58 0.52 6.67! 
Courage to take risks 2-66 0.68 2.26 0.62 6.731 
Ability to stimulate 2.99 0.58 3.62 0.49 8.751 
Exactness in 
communication 2.81 0.65 2.49 0.58 7.89! 
Suitability of 
appearance 2.83 0.50 3.05 0.54 3.273 
Capability for 
influencing 2.94 0.52 3.40 0.63 5.57! 
Mastery of educational 
administration studies 2.36 0.63 2.91 0.69 6.08% 
Skill for organizing 3.10 Vea Sirpe t/ 0.50 6.62! 
Training in decision 
making 2.49 0.72 3.24 0.67 7.99! 
Sensitive to when change 
is necessary Lei ho 0.66 3.45 0.50 8.091 


<> ee a ce a ee ee ey a a 0 ee OS Se eS — 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 
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between the means for all process criteria were 
statistically significant at the 0.001 level. The 
information is presented in Table 4-23. 

The findings in this section suggest that the 
superintendents would give more importance to process 


criteria in the future than they do now. 


Product criteria. The comparison of responses of 


superintendents to the importance of existing and preferred 
product criteria is the third classification to be 
considered. A comparison of means for this classification is 
now presented. 

Table 4-24 reveals the comparison between existing and 
preferred importance given to product criteria by the 
superintendents. The criterion, "Delegated duties discharged 
by subordinates," had a larger mean for existing importance 
than the mean for preferred importance. For the remainder of 
the criteria, the reverse was true. "Personnel located in 
proper place at predetermined time" had a difference that 
was statistically significant at the 0.05 level, while the 
remaining criteria revealed differences that were 
statistically significant at the 0.001 level. 

The results suggest, as with previous results, that 
there was agreement that the suggested criteria should be 
used more extensively in principal evaluation, with the 
exception that superintendents agreed that the discharge of 


delegated duties was given more importance now than it 
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Table 4-23 


Comparison of Superintendents’ Perceptions of Existing and 
Preferred Process Criteria 


ce i rs a a wr a a ws rs as ws we es ee we we ee a es ee ae we eee es es = 
em es ee Se Se ee Se es Se ee Se ee ee a ee ee ee a Se Se Se a SS SS SSeS 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria ex3 24: 

X sd X sd t 
Interprets school program 
to the community 3.04 0.50 3.62 0.49 8.341 
Organizes human and 
Material resources 3.19 0.54 3.68 0.50 6.80! 
Reviews progress of 
students 3.00 0.57 3.47 0.50 6,231 
Sets an example for staff 
to follow 3.08 0.62 3.61 0.52 746302 
Establishes communication 
channels deliberately 2.87 0.60 3.56 0.50 8.38! 
Maintains liaison with 
other principals 2a 0.61 3.26 0.59 6.41! 
Establishes order of 
priority in problen 
solving 2.73 0.69 3638 0.54 7212! 
Regularly evaluates staff 
performance formally 2-32 0.73 3.39 0.80 10.13! 
Develops budget control 
systems Ze l2 0.56 3.09 0.57 4.212 
Involves staff in policy 
formation 2.94 0.64 3.42 0.57 6.03! 
Develops efficient 
methods for handling 
school routine PLAY | 0.43 3.29 0.51 See 


esp weep <a ce we ce a sw a cs wt a we ee wc 2 a a a a ee es es eee Se Se 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
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Table 4-24 


Comparison of Superintendents! Perceptions of Existing and 
Preferred Product Criteria 


a a a a a we we me we ee a es we we we we a ae ae ae ae = = ee = 
Ee 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria aan Ae 

X sd X sd £ 
Staff inspired to achieve 
goals 2092 0.71 3.78 0.45 10.03! 
Decisions respected by 
staff 3.03 0.56 3.49 0.53 7.131 
Personnel located in 
proper place at 
predetermined time 20 da 0.61 2.90 0.61 2.883 
Delegated duties 
dischared by 
subordinates 3.89 0.53 3.33 0.58 6.351 
Develops technigues to 
overcome organizational 
resistance to change 2.60 0.67 3.35 0.51 7.971% 
Staff knowledgeable of 
school policy 2.78 0.62 3.43 0.50 72.578 
Budget funds expended 
according to plan 2.88 0.61 3.36 0.51 6.19! 
School operated 
successfully 3.24 0.54 3359 0.50 5.17! 
Students performance 
recognized 2.88 0.54 2.30 0.54 5.93% 


School buildings and 
grounds maintained 2-61 0.61 2-92 0.60 4.821 
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Table 4-24 (continued) 


ss nr ws es a a ws wa a we a ww we es we ws me ee we we es ae ae ae eee ae ee ee es = 
me re ee se ee ee ee ae ae as ae Se SS SS OSS Se SS Se SS 


Percentage 
Criteria anche pcb 
x sd Xx sd t 
Balance attained between 
innovative and proven 
programs 2. /1 0.59 3.18 0.39 6.431 
Community weil informed 
of school programs 2.76 0.57 3.47 0.55 7.981 
Routine matters disposed 
of effectively 3.01 0.57 3.27 0.48 3.84! 


ee ce we we wc ce ww we Sw ee we ee we ce we 


4 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 


should be. 


Averaged Criteria. The responses of the superintendents 
for each criterion classification were averaged and the 
means were then compared for differences. An examination of 
Table 4-25 reveals that the preferred means were larger than 
the existing means for each classification. Also, the 
differences between the means were found to be statistically 
Significant at the 0.001 level. 

These results suggest that the superintendents would 
prefer to give greater emphasis to each classification of 


criteria as a standard for principal evaluation. 
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Table 4-25 


Comparision of Superintendents! Perceptions of 
Averaged Criteria 


me wr a a a ww ee we ew ae es we ws ew we ee we a ee ee ew we ie ae ee a =e =e 
ee ee Se ee es ee ee ee en a Se ee ee a ee ee ae a SS SS SS Se Se Se SS 


Existing Preferred 
Criteria Ae ‘a4 

X sd X sd t 
Pressage 2.79 0.35 3.63 0.34 16.12% 
Product 2-82 0.31 3.0 0.28 11.68! 
Process 2.86 0.31 3.40 0.30 12.67% 


wee a we i ss ew we ne mw i ee es ws Sm ee ee ew ee 


t Significant at 0.001 level 


A second component of this major portion of this study 
was to compare the superintendents" perceptions of existing 
and preferred evaluators. The data for this comparison are 
presented in Table 4-26. The examination of the table 
reveals that all the means were larger for the evaluators 
who should be involved than the means for the evaluators who 
were involved. It was found that the difference between the 
means for the principal as an evaluator was not 
statistically significant. The differences between the means 
for the remaining evaluators were statistically significant 
at the 0.001 level. 

The findings show that all evaluators except the 
principai were preferred more strongly than at present by 
the superintendents. This suggests that the superintendents 


were least comfortable with the principal acting as his own 
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Table 4-26 


Comparison of Superintendents! Perceptions of Existing and 
Preferred Evaluators 


. Existing Preferred 
Evaluators Sl ie 
X sd x sd t 
Superintendent 3.58 0.59 3.78 0.53 3.72! 


Superintendent's designate 


The principal alone 1.89 0.80 Ve 93 0.95 0.54 


The teaching staff of the 
school 2.38 0.71 2.83 0.70 4,94t 


The students of the 
school 1.81 0.69 Leer 0.66 5.281 


An assessment team 

consisting of an adminis- 

trator and an experienced 

teacher from another 

school within the system 1.58 0.62 2.16 0.87 5.941 


An assessment tean 

consisting of the 

superintendent, principal 

and a third person 

acceptable to both 1.86 0.76 2.61 0.80 7.201 


An assessment team of 
professional educators 
and lay members of the 
school community 1.60 0.60 2.03 0.71 5.65% 


An assessment team of 

professional educators 

outside the school system 

(e@eg-e Regional Office 

staff) 2625 0.89 2.66 0.85 4.851 
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1 Significant at 0.001 level 
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evaluator, and that they preferred any other evaluator to 


judge the principal. 


Comparison of Superintendents" Perceptions of 
Existing and Preferred Purposes 
For Evaluation 


The third component of this major portion of the study 
is the superintendents’ responses indicating their 
perceptions of existing and preferred purposes for 
evaluation. The information presented in Table 4-27 is a 
comparison of the means for the purposes for evaluation. In 
this section, the means for preferred purposes for 
evaluation were larger than the means for existing purposes 
for evaluation. 

The differences between the means for all purposes were 
statistically significant. Evaluation forming the basis for 
disciplinary measures had a difference that was 
statistically significant at the 0.05 level. The differences 
between the means for evaluation as an instrument for 
personal success and evaluaticn for promotion were 
statistically significant at the 0.01 level. Evaluation for 
the improvement of performance had a difference between the 
means that was statistically significant at the 0.001 level. 

The findings suggest that all purposes for evaluation 
were preferred more strongly than at present for the 
evaluation of the principal. Although the differences were 
statistically significant, the relatively low mean for 


evaluation for disciplinary measures indicated that this 
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Table 4-27 


Comparison of Superintendents! Perceptions of Existing and 
Preferred Purposes for Evaluation 


mm a a a sr a ms sw ee ee me ew we we we we ee ee aes aes =e =e = 
tie I ee se es ee se 


Evaluation should be an 
instrument for measuring 
personal success 2. 38 0.69 2-61 0.80 2.852 


Evaluation should form 

the basis of disciplinary 

measures. (e.g. Reduction 

of salary, removal from 

service, etc.) 2.03 0.73 2.19 0.83 2.413 


All evaluation data 

should be used for 

improvement of adminis- 

trative performance 3.14 0.68 3.70 0.49 7.671 


Principals should be 

evaluated for appraisal 

for promotion to an open 

position 277 0.58 3.00 0.66 3.242 


ew ee es sc ew ee we Ss ee ew es Se Se ec Sn ee ee ee 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 
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purpose was not popular with the superintendents. 

This concludes the discussion of the fourth of six 
major purposes of the study. In this portion the comparison 
of the superintendents’ responses to existing and preferred 
criteria, existing and preferred evaluators, and existing 
and preferred purposes for evaluation has been presented. 
COMPARISON OF SUPERINTENDENTS* AND PRINCIPALS! PERCEPTIONS 

OF EXISTING CRITERIA, EVALUATORS, 
AND PURPOSES FOR EVALUATION 

The fifth major portion of the study will now be 
presented. Comparison of the the superintendents! and 
principals' responses will be made for the components of 
criteria, evaluators, and purposes for evaluation. 


Comparison of Superintendents" and Principals’ 
Perceptions of Existing Criteria 


The first component of this portion was the comparison 
of the superintendents’ and principals’ responses to 
existing criteria. The comparisons are presented according 


to the criterion classifications. 


Presage criteria. Table 4-28 reports the differences of 
the means for the superintendents! and the principals’ 
perceptions of actual importance of presage criteria. The 
differences between the means for "Capacity for 
contemplation of the future" and "Training in decision- 
making" were statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 


All the differences for the other criteria were not 
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Table 4-28 


Comparison of Superintendents' and Principals’ 
Perceptions of Existing Presage Criteria 


a as a a sw we we sw es we wm a wa se we se wee ee aes = = 
me ee ee ee ee ee ee a re a a se ee ee ee ae ae ae eS Se ese SS SS SS SS 


Superintendent Principal 
Criteria OF pas 
Xx sd X sd £ 
Capacity for contemp- 
plation of the future 2.80 0.57 2.59 0.67 2.083 
Acceptability of 
personality 3.07 0.62 3.13 0.61 0.62 
Expertise in school 
management 3.04 0.62 3.11 0257 Call 
Courage to take risks 2.66 0.68 Zend 0.78 0.75 
Ability to stimulate ae 0.50 De. On5o. 1027 
Exactness in 
communication 2.81 0.65 2.98 0.62 1.68 
Suitability of 
appearance 2.83 0.50 2.81 0.65 0.23 
Capability for 
influencing 2.94 0.52 2395)" 20562 0.16 
Mastery of educational 
administration studies 2.36 0.63 2.54 0.64 yet h” 
Skill for organizing 3.10 0.55 3.25 0.54 1.70 
Training in decision 
making 2.49 0.72 Zale 0.60 2.163 


Sensitive to when change 
is necessary Pe Y /3) 0.66 2-85 0.55 1.26 


< oes eee eee <> ce ee ee 9 oe ee ee 0S SSS Se SS Se ee 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 
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statistically significant. 

These findings suggest that the superintendents felt 
that future orientation is a more important criterion than 
do the principals. More principals viewed training in 
decision-making as being important now than do the 
superintendents. The findings further suggest that for the 
balance of the criteria, the superintendents and the 
principals tended to view the presage criteria the same way 
in that they were agreed on the level of importance each 


should have for principal evaluation. 


Process criteria. For the second classification of 
criteria, it was found that the difference between the means 
for the superintendents and principals was statistically 
significant for the criterion," Regularly evaluates staff 
performance formally." In this case the difference was 
statistically significant at the 0.001 level. For this 
comparison, the mean for the principals was larger than that 
of the superintendents. The differences between the means 
for the remaining criteria were not statistically 
significant. This information is presented in Table 4-29, 

There is a suggestion in these findings that more 
principals presently perceived that evaluation of staff was 
given importance in their evaluation; fewer superintendents 
agreed that this was the case. The findings indicate that 
the superintendents and the principals perceived the 


remaining process criteria as having the same importance in 
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Table 4-29 


Comparison of Superintendents' and Principals’ 
Perceptions of Existing Process Criteria 


em a a a a wc a sw we we we we we ww we we we ae ae es = = 
we me ee ee es ee ee ee es ee i ee ee Se ee ae Se ee ee ae ss Se Se Se SS Se SS See SS 


Superintendent Principal 
Criteria 


wu 


x sd Xx sd t 


a mn i i ee ge se eer ee we ae ee 


Interprets school program 
to the community 3.04 0.50 3.05 0.53 0.13 


Organizes human and 
material resources 3.19 0.54 3.34 0.53 1.68 


Reviews progress of 
students 3.00 0.56 2-96 0.67 0.38 


Sets an example for staff 
to follow 3.08 O..62 3.14 0.67 0.59 


Establishes communication 
channels deliberately 2.87 0.60 PAP S25) 0.67 1.18 


Maintains liaison with 
other principals 2.79 0.61 2.68 0.79 1.04 


Establishes order of 
priority in problem 
solving 2.73 0.69 2.81 0.72 0.71 


Regularly evaluates staff 
performance formally 2.32 0.73 2.73 0.81 3.248 


Develops budget ccntrol 
systems 2.73 0.55 2-63 0.75 0.97 


Involves staff in policy 
formation 2.94 0.64 2.13 0.60 1.92 


Develops efficient 
methods for handling 
school routine 2.97 0.43 3.04 0. 58 0.78 


—— ae a a ee er ee oe re eee eeee—oree<oee _ _eesee_ee_—oeesee_eeee_eeeeeee ee eee 


1 significant at 0.001 level 
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principal evaluation. 


Product criteria. The difference between the means of 
the responses of the superintendents and the principals to 
existing product criteria is the third comparison to be 
made. Table 4-30 reports the differences in the means of the 
responses by superintendents and principals to product 
criteria. In this table, the differences between the means 
for "Staff knowledgeable of school policy" and "Community 
well informed of school programs" were reported as 
statistically significant at the 0.05 level. For both of the 
above-mentioned criteria, the principals indicated stronger 
agreement to their importance than did the superintendents. 

The remainder of the product criteria did not have 
statistically significant differences in the means between 
the superintendents' and principals’ responses. The results 
presented indicate that the principals and superintendents 
differed on their perceptions of the importance given to the 
knowledge of school folicy and the community's Knowing what 
waS gOing on. In both cases there were indications that 
principals felt more strongly that these factors were 


important than did the superintendents. 


S532 oeea <——S—< > = eS ee oes 


superintendents! and principals" responses was for the 
average means of presage, process, and product. It was found 
that the differences between the means when averaged were 


not statistically significant. This information is presented 
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Table 4-30 


Comparison of Superintendents! and Principals' 
Perceptions of Existing Product Criteria 


a a a a a i a a a a we ee we we ee we es ee es ee ees ee ee ee es awe ee ee ee = 
eee nn nn ee 


Se a wr rc es i ce ew we ewe ee ee ee ee ee = 


Staff inspired to achieve 
goals Lage 0.70 3.10 0.54 1.77 


Decisions respected by 
staff 3.03 0.56 3.01 0.57 0.15 


Personnel located in 
proper place at 
predetermined time 2.71 0.62 2.64 0.59 0.78 


Deiegated duties 
dischared by 
subordinates 2.89 0.53 2.94 0.71 0.41 


Develops techniques to 
overcome organizational 
resistance to change 2.60 0.67 2052 0.75 0.69 


Staff knowledgeable of 
school policy 22/8 0.62 3.00 0.62 2.253 


Budget funds expended 
according to plan 2.88 0.61 eo Oe 72 0.28 


School operated 
successfully 3.24 0.54 3.37 0.69 1.32 


Students! performance 
recognized 2.88 0.54 Zao9 0.61 1.14 


School buildings and 
grounds maintained 2.61 0.61 Lato 0.67 1.37 
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Table 4-30 (continued) 


cm se a a a ew ws ws ee es ee ee we ee ee ee ae ee ae eae es ee ee =e =e 
ee ee ee 


Percentage 
Criteria i sila 
X sd X sd t 
Balance attained between 
innovative and proven 
programs 2.71 0.59 2.84 0.63 1.28 
Community well informed 
of school programs 2075 0.57 oa ss Mes 0.65 2.033 
Routine matters disposed 
of effectively 3.01 0.57 3.00 0.60 0.14 


ee ce Se we ww ww we ee se es se we ee ws we eee ee 


2 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 


in Table 4-31. 
The results, when the average means were compared, 
indicate that the principals and superintendents tend to 


treat the existing criteria in the same way. 


Comparison of Superintendents' and Principals" 


A third component of this major portion of the study 
was to compare the responses of the superintendents and 
principals to certain evaluators. A discussion of this 
comparison will now be presented. 

The information presented in Table 4-32 reveals that 
differences between the perceptions of superintendents and 
the principals were statistically significant for only two 


evaluators. For the superintendent as an evaluator, the mean 
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Table 4-31 


Comparison of Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Perceptions of Averaged Existing Criteria 


a a a ws we se we ee we ee we a a a a ww ww ew ew we we we we we a ee 
ee ee ee ee Se Se ee Se eS ee ee ee ee Se Se ee ee a a we See ee 


Superintendent Principal 
Criteria es Re ne 
Xx sd X sd t 
Presage 2.79 0.35 2.84 0. 36 0.76 
Product 2.83 0.31 209 0.37 1.27 
Process 2.86 0.31 2.94 0.36 1.50 


ce me we sw we we ws ww ec we es ee <r a a a SP ee ww OS SSS eS 


score for the superintendents was significantly greater 
(0.001 level) than the mean score for the principals. The 
mean for the principal as an evaluator was significantly 
larger «0.05 level) for the principals than for the 
superintendents. None of the remaining perceptions of 
evaluators had differences that were statistically 
Significantly. 

The results contained in this table suggest that the 
superintendents and the principals differed as to how they 
saw themselves as evaluators. The superintendents perceived 
themselves presently involved in evaluation to a greater 
extent than did the principals. In contrast, the principals 
perceived themselves as being involved more in evaluation 
than did the superintendents. The principals and the 
superintendents agreed on the extent of involvement of the 


remaining evaluators. 
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Table 4-32 


Comparison of Superintendents’ and Principals' 


Perceptions of Existing Evaluators 


er sw a we we a ws ws ss a a a a sw a ww ae = =e we =e = 
we we ee ee eS es ee ae Se Se ee ae Se 


Superintendent Principal 
Evaluators Ae 2 

X sd x sd t 
Superintendent 3.58 0.59 2.92 0.97 5.14! 
Superintendent's designate 

Zoo! 0.76 2.77 0.84 1.56 
The principal alone 1.89 0.80 2222 0.85 22443 
The teaching staff of the 
school 2.38 0.71 2.61 0.82 1.83 
The students of the 
school 1.81 0.69 1.92 0.80 0.90 
An assessment team 
consisting of an adminis- 
trator and an experienced 
teacher from another 
school within the system 1.58 0.62 1.63 0.66 0.55 
An assessment tean 
consisting of the 
Superintendent, principal 
and a third person 
acceptable to both 1.86 0.76 1.92 0.79 0.46 
An assessment team of 
professional educators 
and lay members of the 
school community 1.60 0.60 1.61 0.63 0.10 
An assessment team of 
professional educators 
outside the school system 
(@ege Regional Office 
staff) 2225 0.89 1.97 0.83 1.94 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 
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Comparison of Superintendents' and Principals* Perceptions 
Of Existing Purposes for Evaluation 


The final component of this major portion of the study 
is to make a comparison between the perception of the 
Superintendents and the principals concerning the existing 
purposes for evaluation. Table 4-33 examines these 
differences. According to this table, the only statistically 
Significant difference in the responses was regarding the 
use of evaluation data for the improvement of administrative 
performance. This difference was statistically significant 
at the 0.05 level. The superintendents indicated a stronger 
agreement than the principals did with this item. The 
remaining purposes did not elicit responses that differed 
significantly. 

The results indicate that the superintendents viewed 
their evaluation more for the improvement of performance 
than did the principals. For the remaining purposes, 
superintendents and principals viewed the purposes in the 
same light. 

The previous sections considered the differences 
between the responses of the superintendents and the 
principals to selected criteria, evaluators, and purposes 
for evaluation. Comparisons were made between the means of 
the responses of superintendents and principals as they 


perceived the existing evaluation practices. 
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Table 4-33 


Comparison of Superintendents’ and Principals’ Perceptions 


Of Existing Purposes for Evaluation 


a a a mr sw em wm ww a a ew we wes a ae ee = =e = 
err es es eee 


Evaluation should be an 
instrument for measuring 
personal success 2. 38 0.69 


Evaluation should form 

the basis of disciplinary 

measures. (e.g. Reduction 

of salary, removal from 

service, etc.) 2.03 0.73 


All evaluation data 

should be used for 

improvement of adminis- 

trative performance 3.14 0.68 


Principals should be 

evaluated for appraisal 

for promotion to an open 

position 2.77 0.58 


Principal 
ve sd 
2.44 Cate 
2319 0.84 
2.90 0.81 
2.74 0.80 


1.28 


2.033 


0.26 


ew ss es ce a a ee a See a Oe 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 
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COMPARISON OF SUPERINTENDENTS* AND PRINCIPALS! PERCEPTIONS 
OF PREFERRED CRITERIA, EVALUATORS, 
AND PURPOSES FOR EVALUATION 

The final problem of this study will now be considered. 
Attention will be drawn in the following paragraphs to the 
differences in the superintendents" perceptions and the 
principals! percepticns of preferred criteria, preferred 
evaluators, and preferred purposes for evaluation. First to 
be presented will be the comparison for the three 


Classification of criteria; presage, process, and product. 


Comparison of Superintendents’ and Principals" 
Perceptions of Preferred Criteria 


Presage criteria. For the first classification of 
criteria, it was found that the differences between the 
means for the superintendents’ responses and the principals’ 
responses were not statistically significant. This 
information is presented in Table 4-34. 

The findings presented suggest that the superintendents 
and the principals perceived that the presage criteria 
should have the same importance in principal evaluation. The 
size of the means indicated that these criteria should all 


be given importance in principal evaluation. 


rocess criteria. Table 4-35 reports on the differences 
between the means of the superintendents’ responses and the 
principals’ responses to preferred process criteria, The 


difference between the means for “Regularly evaluates staff 
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Table 4-34 


Comparison of Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Perceptions of Preferred Presage Criteria 


sm rw we wwe es ws re a ww ww we ss ws we we we we a ae ae we ee aes = = 
ee ee ee Se ee ee ee ee Se Se ee a eS ee ee ee Se ee a a Se SS Se Se ae a ae awe SS OS Se Se SS Se 


Superintendent Principal 
Criteria ae Ae 
x sd x sd t 
Capacity for contemp- 
plation of the future 3.32 0.53 3.20 0.62 1.33 
Acceptability of 
personality 3.44 0.53 3.42 Goo 0.19 
Expertise in school 
Management 3.98 0.52 3.43 0.55 1.87 
Courage to take risks 3.26 0.62 3.32 0.61 0.54 
Ability to stimulate P5602 0250 165556". OI5a+) 0475 
Exactness in 
communication 3.49 0.58 3.44 0.55 0.62 
Suitability of 
appearance 3.05 0.54 2-99 0.71 0.64 
Capability for 
influencing 3.47 0.64 3.22 0.61 1.88 


Mastery of educational 
administration studies 2.91 0.69 2671 0.71 1.82 


Skill for organizing 3.57 0.50 3.52 0.53 0.64 


Training in decision 
making 3.24 0.67 3.05 0.67 T2609 


Sensitive to when change 
is necessary 3.45 0.50 3.38 0.54 0.96 
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Table 4-35 


Comparison of Superintendents! and Principals! 
Perceptions of Preferred Process Criteria 


ms a a rs ww a ww a a as we a a a ss a re ss ws ee ew ae ae eae ee ee = ee 
ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a Se ee ee Se Se Se SS SS SS SS Se SS ES OS SO SS OO SOS OO OSS Se eS eee SS 


woe ee ee ee me ee i ew ee ne we ee ee ee Se ee ae ee ee ge ee 


Interprets school program 
to the community 3. 62 0.49 3.45 0.50 2.203 


Organizes human and 
material resources 3.68 0.50 Serf 1 0.46 0.49 


Reviews progress of 
students 3.47 0.50 3.28 0.68 2.043 


Sets an example for staff 
to follow 3.61 0.52 Sel 0.62 1.06 


Establishes communication 
Channels deliberately 3.56 0.50 3.44 0.59 1.32 


Maintains liaison with 
other principals 3.26 0.59 3.28 0.55 0.17 


Establishes order of 
priority in problem 
solving 3638 0.54 3.34 0.62 0539 


Regularly evaluates staff 
performance formally 3.39 05809" 2472 0.93 4.80% 


Develops budget control 
systems 3.09 0.57 3.00 0.62 0.97 


Involves staff in policy 
formation 3.42 0.57 3690 0.53 0.96 


Develops efficient 
methods for handling 
school routine 3.29 0.51 3.30 0.56 0.17 


oe cee cee cee <> ae ee ae ee > ee ee er ee ee se Se ee ee we ew ee = 


1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 
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performance formally" was statistically significant at the 
0.001 level. For this criterion, the mean of the 
superintendents! responses was higher than the mean of the 
principals! responses. The criteria "Interprets school 
program to the community" and “Reviews progress of students" 
had reported differences that were statistically significant 
at the 0.05 level. For both of these criteria, the means of 
the responses of the superintendents were larger than the 
means of the responses of the principals. The remaining 
process criteria did not show differences that were 
statistically significant. 

It is suggested by the findings that the 
Superintendents were in strenger agreement that formal staff 
evaluation, interpretation of program, and the progress of 
students should be given importance than were the 
principals. The remainder of the comparisons yielded 
differences that indicated that the principals and the 


superintendents gave these criteria the same importance. 


Product criteria. A comparison between superintendents! 
and principals' responses to the third classification of 
criteria, product criteria, will now be made. 

The information presented in Table 4-36 reveals that in 
the comparison of the means of the responses of 
superintendents and principals to preferred product criteria 
there were only three criteria that showed differences that 


were statistically significant. The three criteria were: 
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Table 4-36 


Comparison of Superintendents" and Principals' 
Perceptions cf Preferred Product Criteria 
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Staff inspired to achieve 
goals 3.78 0.45 3.59 0.50 2.493 


Decisions respected by 
staff 3.49 0.53 3.47 0.60 0.21 


Personnel located in 
proper place at 
predetermined time 2.90 0.61 Za99 0.71 0.76 


Delegated duties 
dischared by 
subordinates 3.33 O26 3.31 0.67 0.17 


Develops techniques to 
overcome organizational 
resistance to change 3.35 0.51 3515 0.58 2.283 


Staff knowledgeable of 
school policy 3.43 0.50 3.41 0.69 0.17 


Budget funds expended 
according to plan 3.36 0.51 3.15 0.64 2.313 


School operated 
successfully 369 0.50 3.64 0.56 0.64 


Students! performance 
recognized 3530 0.54 3.21 0.65 0.90 


School buildings and 
grounds maintained 2-92 0.60 2.81 0.77 1.00 
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Table 4-36 (continued) 
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Percentage 
Criteria ih ay 3 
X sd X sd t 
Balance attained between 
innovative and proven 
programs 3.18 0.39 3.16 0.59 0.25 
Community well informed 
of school programs 3.46 C355 3.40 0.61 0<65 
Routine matters disposed 
of effectively 3.27 0.48 3.24 0.53 0.44 


Ss a 9 a we ee 9 oe ee ww ee ee ee ee ee Se ee 


t Significant at0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 


"Staff inspired to achieve goals," "Develops techniques to 
overcome organizational resistance to change," and "Budget 
funds expended according to plan." For each of these, the 
differences were statistically significant at the 0.05 
level. The means of the responses of the superintendents 
were larger than the means of the responses of the 
principals. 

The findings suggest that budget controls were nore 
important to the superintendents than to the principals. 
Also inspiration of staff and the ability to overcome 
organizational resistance were given greater importance by 


the superintendents than by the principals. 


Averaged criteria. The final comparison between 
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Superintendents! and principals’ responses to preferred 
criteria was for the average response in each 
classification. An examination of Table 4-37 reveals that 
the difference between the superintendents’ responses and 
the principals' responses to preferred presage and product 
criteria were not statistically significant. The difference 
between the superintendents and the principals' responses 
to process criteria was statistically significant at the 
0.05 level. For process criteria, the average of the means 
for the superintendents! responses was larger than the 


average of the means for the principals! responses. 


Table 4-37 


Comparison of Superintendents! and Principals’ 
Perceptions of Averaged Preferred Criteria 


Superintendent Principal 
Criteria a be. 
xX sd X sd t 
Pressage 3.63 0.34 3.52 0.43 1387 
Product 3.03 0.28 323 0.40 1.41 
Process 3.40 0.30 3.30 0.33 2.113 
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1 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 


The reported findings suggest that the superintendents 
perceived that on the average, process criteria should be 


given greater importance in principal evaluation than did 
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the principals. 
Perceptions of Preferred Evaluators 

Also considered important to the study was a report on 
the differences between the superintendents! and principals* 
responses to preferred evaluators. The following presents a 
comparison of the two sources of responses, which is the 
second component of this major portion of the study. 

Table 4-38 reports on the differences between the 
superintendents! responses and the principals responses to 
preferred evaluators. The differences between the responses 
were statistically significant at the 0.001 level for the 
superintendent and his designate as possible evaluators. 
Regarding an assessment team of professional educators 
acting as evaluators of the principal, the difference 
between the mean was statistically significant at the 0.05 
level. For the principal as an evaluator, the difference 
between the means was also statistically significant at the 
0.05 level. The mean of the principals! responses was larger 
than the mean for the superintendents! responses for the 
principal as an evaluator. For the other evaluators 
reporting a statistically significant difference, the means 
of the superintendents’ responses were larger than the means 
of the principals! responses. 

There was the suggestion in these results that the 
principals preferred to evaluate themselves more strongly 


than the superintendents preferred this mode. There was also 
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Table 4-38 


Comparison of Superintendents! and Principals‘ 
Perceptions of Preferred Evaluators 
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Superintendent Principal 
Evaluators yes Lpa 
X sd X sd t 
Superintendent 3.78 0a53 3.18 0.82 5.431 


Superintendent's designate 
3.22 0.74 2.178 0.75 3.62! 


The principal alone 1.92 8 SSS) Zeal 0.91 2.333 


The teaching staff of the 
school 2.84 0.71 2Zet2 0.73 1.06 


The students of the 
school 226 0.66 2.04 0.80 1.89 


An assessment team 

consisting of an adminis- 

trator and an experienced 

teacher from another 

school within the system 2.16 0.86 2011 0.89 0.34 


An assessment team 

consisting of the 

superintendent, principal 

and a third person 

acceptable to both 2.65 0.82 2.74 0.83 0.71 


An assessment team of 
professional educators 
and lay members of the 
school community 2.01 0.71 1.89 0.78 1.05 


An assessment team of 

professional educators 

outside the school systen 

(@.eg- Regional Office 

staff) 2.68 0.86 2-33 0.92 2.453 
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4 Significant at 0.001 level 
2 Significant at 0.01 level 
3 Significant at 0.05 level 
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the suggestion that the superintendents tended to think that 
outside evaluators or the central office staff were more 


important as evaluators than did the principals. 


Comparison of Superintendentst and Principals 

The final component of this major portion is the 
differences between the superintendents and the principals’ 
responses to preferred purposes for evaluation. It was found 
that there were no differences between the means that were 
statistically significant for the preferred evaluators. This 
information is presented in Table 4-39. 

The findings.in this section suggest that the 
Superintendents and the principals perceived the presented 
purposes for evaluation in the same way. Both parties found 
the purposes important, but did not show differences in 
their perceived importance. 

This concludes discussion of the sixth and last major 
purpose of this study, a comparison of the perceptions of 
the superintendents and principals to preferred criteria, 


evaluators, and purposes for evaluation. 
CHAPTER SUMMARY 


In this chapter, descriptions included the demographic 
variables of the sample and the perceptions of Alberta 
superintendents and principals regarding the evaluation of 


principals. Details of the responses by the two groups to 
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Table 4-39 


Comparison of Superintendents’ and Principals’ Perceptions 
Of Preferred Purposes for Evaluation 
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Evaluation should be an 
instrument for measuring 
personal success 2.61 0.80 2-55 0.77 0.47 


Evaluation should form 

the basis of disciplinary 

measures. (e.g. Reduction 

of salary, removal from 

service, etc.) PEAS) 0.83 2.25 0.88 0.40 


All evaluation data 

should be used for 

improvement of adminis- 

trative performance 3.70 0.49 3.63 0.60 0.87 


Principals should be 

evaluated for appraisal 

for promotion to an open 

position 3.00 0.66 2.99 0.75 0.11 
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existing and preferred criteria, existing and preferred 
evaluators, and existing and preferred purposes for 
evaluation were described. The differences between the 
superintendents! responses to existing and preferred 
criteria, existing and preferred evaluators, and existing 
and preferred purposes for evaluation were discussed in 
detail. As with the superintendents, the principals’ 
responses were also presented in detail. Finally, a 
discussion of the differences between the existing and 
preferred responses of the principals and the existing and 
preferred responses of the superintendents to criteria, 
evaluators, and purposes for evaluation concluded this 


chapter. 
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Chapter 5 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 
SUMMARY OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
perceptions of Alberta superintendents and principals 
regarding the evaluation of principals. To meet the purpose 
of the study, six related concerns were identified for 
examination. These concerns included the identification of 
the principals’ and superintendents! perceptions of the 
importance given and the importance that should be given to 
criteria, the extent to which specific evaluators were and 
should be involved in evaluation, and the purpose for which 
principals were evaluated and should be evaluated. 

Also examined were the differences between the 
principals' perceptions of existing and preferred criteria, 
existing and preferred evaluators, and existing and 
preferred purposes for evaluation. The differences for the 
same concerns were examined for the responses of the 
superintendents. 

Also studied were the differences between the 
principals and the superintendents! perceptions of existing 
criteria, existing evaluators, and existing purposes for 
evaluation was considered. 

The final concern studied were the differences between 


the principais' and the superintendents" responses to 
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preferred criteria, evaluators, and purposes for evaluation. 

The questionnaire used in this study was developed by 
the researcher. The instrument am developed consisted of 
four parts. The first part was designed to collect important 
demographic information. The second part, which contained 36 
criterion statements, was designed to identify criteria 
considered suitable for the evaluation of principals. The 
listing of nine possible evaluators made up the third part 
of the instrument, and the last part of the instrument 
outlined four possible purposes for which principals might 
be evaluated. 

The data used in this study were collected by mailing 
the questionnaire to all the identified superintendents and 
to 100 randomly selected full-time principals in Alberta at 
the end of February, 1977. By the end of March, 1977, over 
88% of the superintendents and 85% of the principals had 
returned the questionnaire. 

The responses to the questionnaire were transferred to 
data cards so that the collected information could be 
processed by a computer, using the SPSS programs. The 
programs selected provided frequency counts and t-scores. 
The frequency counts were used for the analysis of the 
demographic variables, criteria, evaluators, and purposes 
for evaluation. The t-scores were used to detect significant 
differences between the means of the responses by principals 
and superintendents to criteria, evaluators, and purposes 


for evaluation. For the t-scores, differences were 
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considered to be statistically Significant when a 
probability level of 0.05 or less was reached. 

Chapter 4 focussed on the analysis of the data. The 
Chapter commenced with a brief discussion of the demographic 
variables for the superintendents and the principals. The 
discussion of these variables revealed that ali the 
Superintendents were male, approximately one third of them 
were under 41 years of age, one third had five years or less 
than five years experience as a superintendent, slightly 
over five per cent of them were employed in urban centers, 
and one third held at least a Master's degree. 

The variables for the principals disclosed that 90% 
were male, just under 40% of them were under 41 years of 
age, one third had five years or less than five years of 
experience as a principal, approximately on third of then 
held at least a Master's degree, and none were former 
superintendents. The principals tended to be employed in 
schools with a staff size between 11 and 30 teachers and 
served elementary or elementary-junior high school students. 

The analysis of the data revealed the following: 

1. The principals agreed that the criteria used in 
this study were and should be given importance in principal 
evaluation. The superintendents did not agree that criteria 
related to educaticnal administration studies and regular 
evaluation of staff were given importance in principal 
evaluation. The superintendents agreed that the remaining 


criteria were given importance in principal evaluation. The 
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Superintendents further indicated agreement that all the 
criteria should be used in principal evaluation. 

26 The principais and the superintendents perceived 
that the superintendent and his designate were the primary 
evaluators, and they also perceived that these individuals 
should be the prime evaluators. Both the superintendents and 
the principals perceived that evaluation teams were not, nor 
should they be, given importance in principal evaluation. 

Ss Evaluation for the improvement of administration 
performance was and should be the primary purpose for 
evaluation, according to the perceptions of the principals 
and the superintendents. Both parties perceived that 
evaluation was dot being performed for a disciplinary 
measure, nor should it be performed for that purpose. . 

4“, Generaily speaking, when differences between the 
means were compared for existing and preferred criteria, the 
comparisons for the principals yielded means for the 
preferred responses that were higher than for the existing 
criteria. The exceptions to this were for the criteria 
related to evaluation of staff and maintenance of grounds, 
where no differences were indicated. 

The comparison of the means for the superintendents! 
responses showed that the existing means for criteria 
related to risk, communication, and sensitivity to change 
were higher than the preferred means for the same criteria. 
The remainder of the criteria in this comparison had means 


which were higher for the preferred responses than the means 
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for the existing responses. 

Se The evaluator preferred by the principals was the 
superintendent. There was an indication that the principals 
had a stronger agreement with assessment teams, but none of 
the teams were seen to be evaluators currently, nor should 
they be evaluators of the principals. 

The superintendents perceived that all evaluators but 
the principal would be preferred as evaluators. 

6. The principals indicated that they preferred 
purposes for evaluation that involved improvement of 
administrative performance and promotion to an open 
position. The superintendents indicated that they preferred 
ail purposes for evaluation as listed in this study. 

Te The comparison of means for superintendents 
regarding existing criteria indicated that the 
superintendents were in stronger agreement that 
contemplation of the future was a criterion than did the 
principals. The principals were in stronger agreement that 
training in decision-making, regular formal evaluation of 
the staff, staff knowledgeable of school policy, and the 
community informed were more important than did the 
superintendents. 

For preferred criteria, the superintendents were in 
stronger agreement than the principals that formal staff 
evaluation, interpretation of school program to the 
community, and development of budget control systems should 


be given importance in principal evaluation. The averaged 
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criteria indicated that the Pep nivelacnte agreed that 
process criteria should be given more importance in 
principal evaluation. 

8. As existing evaluators, the superintendents 
perceived themselves as the prime evaluators of the 
principals. The principals, on the other hand, perceived 
themselves as the existing evaluators. 

For preferred evaluators, the same relationship was 
true as for existing evaluators. 

9. The existing purposes for evaluation had the 
superintendents in stronger agreement than the principals 
that evaluation should be based on improvement of 
administrative performance of the principal. As for 
preferred purposes, no differnce was expressed between the 


principls and the superintendents. 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. With the exception of two criteria, it is concluded 
that the superintendents and the principals perceived that 
there are common criteria considered important in the 
evaluation of principals. It is further concluded that both 
parties agreed that importance should be given to the 
criteria in this study. 

The comparison of existing and preferred criteria 
suggests that both parties preferred the use of the outlined 
criteria. With respect to the criteria classifications, all 


three categories were preferred. This leads to the 
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conclusion that the emphasis a4 existing criteria used for 
evaluative purposes should be re-examined. 

A comparison of the principals and the 
superintendents' responses to existing criteria revealed 
that the superintendents perceived future orientation as 
important whereas the principals perceived decision making, 
formal staff evaluation, school policy, and community 
informed as being important. This suggests, that although 
there is agreement on the criteria, there are differences in 
the priority of the criteria. 

It is concluded that there are no differences in the 
responses by the Superintendents and the principals to 
classifications of presage and product criteria. The 
Superintendents had a greater preference for the category of 
process criteria. 

2% Another conclusion of this study is that principals 
and superintendents perceived the central office staff as 
existing evaluators. Further, both parties perceived that 
evaluators should come from the central office. It is 
further concluded that both parties did not perceive, as 
existing nor as preferred, evaluators who ccme from outside 
the system or who are in the fcrm of teams. A comparison of 
responses for evaluators showed that the superintendents 
preferred any of the evaluators but the principal. Further 
comparison revealed that each party perceived themselves as 
the evaluator. One can conclude that there is no agreement 


between the superintendents and the principals as to who are 
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and who should be the gueneacers of principals. 

De The superintendents and the principals perceived 
that evaluation was and should be for the improvement of 
administrative performance. This suggests that when the 
principal is appointed, his abilities should be adequate for 
the position. It is concluded that the superintendents 
wished to improve their staff and the principals wished to 
improve their performance. Neither party perceived 
evaluation for disciplinary measures. This suggests that the 
Superintendents wished to evaluate and have their principals 
improve as they saw the need for improvement. The 
principals, on the other hand, perceived that the 
improvement should be along the lines they perceived as the 
need for improvement. This suggests that there could be 
conflict between the two bodies as to what constitutes 


improvement. 
IMPLICATIONS 


1. The extent of agreement to most of the criteria 
items for evaluation implies that it should be possible to 
develop a set of criteria acceptable to superintendents and 
principals for the evaluation of the principal. 

2. The results suggested that training in educational 
administration was not considered as important as other 
presage criteria by superintendents when evaluating 
principals. This may imply that greater efforts should be 


made in developing training programs that focus upon skills 
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required in principal evaluation. 

3. There is an implication in the findings of this 
study that principals and superintendents are not aware of 
the acclaimed merits of team evaluation. This suggests that 
inservice training of the principals and the superintendents 
Might be appropriate. 

4. There is a further implication that the principals 
and the superintendents may require clarification as to the 
meaning of the improvement of administrative performance. 
There was a suggestion that the respondents had a different 
concept of what constitutes improvement of administrative 
performance. This implies that further research may be 


required in this area. . 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


1. The findings of this study suggest that additional 
criteria can be established for principal evaluation. A 
study could be conducted to establish such criteria and to 
develop a rank order of the importance of these criteria in 
principal evaluation. 

2 Although both parties agreed that individuals 
should evaluate, there was a question regarding the merit of 
team evaluation. There is need for an investigation of the 
merits of team evaluation compared to the merits of 
individual evaluation. 

3. There appears to be a lack of clarity as to what is 


meant by improvement of the administrative process. A study 
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could be developed to compare the differences between the 
perceptions of superintendents and principals regarding the 
administrative process. 

4. The perceptions of teachers of principal evaluation 


could constitute another area for further study. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, CANADA 
T6G 2G5 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


February 28, 1977 


I am writing to request your participation in a research project. This 
project is under the direction of Professor A.G. Konrad and will satisfy 
one of the requirements for an M.Ed. degree in Educational Administration. 


The enclosed questionnaire is designed to determine perceptions of Alberta 
superintendents and principals regarding the evaluation of principals. All 
superintendents and a random sample of 100 principals have been requested 
to assist in identifying existing and perferred practices in Alberta. 

The findings of this study will improve our understanding of the evaluation 
of principals and may increase the effectiveness of school principals. 

Dr. E.J. Ingram, President of the Council on School Administration, has 
endorsed this project. 


I would be most appreciative if you would complete the accompanying 
questionnaire and return it in the enclosed envelope before March 15, 1977. 
You will find that completing the questionnaire will take approximately 

15 minutes of your time. 


The individual responses will be kept in strictest confidence. The data 
obtained will be presented only in the form of consolidated findings and 
no individual or school summaries will be developed. The questionnaires 
have been coded to permit me to mail follow-up reminders to increase the 


percentage of returns. 


An abstract of the findings will be made available to those who make a 
request for one on the returned questionnaire. 


Thank you in advance for your cooperation in this project. 


Sincerely, 


Keith P. Sterling 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


partment of Educational Administration 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA T6G 2G5 TELEPHONE 432-5241 


March 11, 1977 


Recently you received a request to complete a questionnaire on principal 
evaluation that will be used in a research study that | have undertaken 
for my M.Ed. degree in Educational Administration. 


In checking the responses to my survey, | do not find a reply from you. 

Your response is important to this study, and | would appreciate receiving 

your reply as soon as possible. If you have mislaid the original questionnaire, 
! will be glad to send you another on request. (Telephone 432-3651) 


Should you have already returned your completed questionnaire, please Ignore 
this request and accept my thanks. 


Yours sincerely, 


Keith P. Sterling 
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PRINCIPAL EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Questionnaire Number: 


PART ONE: PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL DATA 


Please circle the number of the appropriate response. 


1. What was your age on January 1, 1977? 


1. Under 26 4. 36 - 40 y gress ae 
2. 26 - 30 5. 41 - 45 8. 56 - 
35 3135 6. 46 - 50 9. Over 


2. What is your sex? 
1. Male 2. Female 


3. How many complete years of experience do you have 
full-time principal? 


1. None Mie EY LS 
2. ASS 5. 86-920 
SRG =. 10 6. Over 20 


4. How many complete years of experience do you have 
full-time superintendent? 


1. None 4. 11 - 15 
22 hie 5SP1LGse 20 
3. 6 - 10 6. Over 20 


5. What is your present position? 


1. Superintendent 
2. Principal 


as a 


as a 


6. What is your highest attained level of formal education? 


. Less than Bachelor's degree. 


. Master's degree. 
. More than Master's degree. 
Doctorate. 


MNPwWwne 


Bachelor's degree(s) but less than Master's degree. 


7. Are you employed by a school district located in Calgary 


or Edmonton? 


1. Yes 2a, .No 
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8. Principals please respond to the following: 


a) Number of teachers on staff? 


1. 10 or fewer 4. 31 - 40 7. 61 - 70 cc 
2. Lie=" 20 Sad = 50 8. 71 - 80 2 
Bini 24 ed BO 6. 51 - 60 9. Over 80 


b) How is your school classified? 


. Elementary School 

- Elementary-Junior High School 

Elementary-Junior-Senior High School 13 
Junior High School 

. Junior-Senior High School 

Senior High School 

. Other (Specify) 
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PART TWO: EXISTING AND PREFERRED EVALUATION CRITERIA 


This section lists 36 criteria which may be taken into account in the 
evaluation of principals. You are asked to indicate your perception of the 
importance that each criterion is given in principal evaluation (EXISTING) 
and the importance each criterion should be given in principal evaluation 
(PREFERRED) 


Please circle the appropriate letter in this section according to the 
following scale: 


SD - STRONGLY DISAGREE that the statement is/should be important. 
D - DISAGREE that the statement is/should be important. 

A - AGREE that the statement is/should be important. 
A 


SA - STRONGLY AGREE that the statement is/should be important. 
EXAMPLE: 
Adheres to his promises. EXISTING sp@Aa SA 


PREFERRED SD D AGA) 


This response indicates the respondent disagrees that this statement is 
given importance in principal evaluation, but strongly agrees that the. 
statement should be given great importance in the evaluation of principals. 


cc 

1. Capacity for contemplation of the future. EXISTING SD DA SA 14 
yes. PREFERRED SD DA SA 15 

2. Interprets school program to the EXISTING SD DA SA 16 
community. PREFERRED SD DA SA] 17 

3. Organizes human and material resources. EXISTING SD D A SA 18 
PREFERRED SD DA SA 19 
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Paine 


pa 


Staff inspired to achieve goals. 


. Reviews progress of students. 


. Acceptability of personality. 


Decisions respected by staff. 
Personnel located in proper place at 
predetermined time. 


Delegated duties discharged by sub- 
ordinates. 


Expertise in school management. 

Sets an example for staff to follow. 
Courage to take risks. 

Ability to stimulate. 

Establishes communication channels 
deliberately. 

Exactness in communication. 

Maintains liaison with other principals. 
Suitability of appearance. 
Establishes order of priority in 
problem solving. 

Capability for influencing. 

Regularly evaluates staff performance 


formally. 


Mastery of educational administration 
studies 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD. 


SD 
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SD 
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22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
a 
32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 


AY ut 
Develops techniques to overcome organ- 
izational resistance to change. 
Staff knowledgeable of school policy. 
Budget funds expended according to plan. 
Skill for organizing. 
School operated successfully. 
Training i decision making. 
Develops budget control systems. 
Involves staff in policy formation. 
Students' performance recognized. 
School buildings and grounds maintained. 
Balance attained between innovative and 


proven programs. 


Community well informed of school 
programs. 


Sensitive to when change is necessary. 
Routine matters disposed of effectively. 


Develops efficient methods for handling 
school routine. 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 


PREFERRED | 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


EXISTING 
PREFERRED 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


sD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 
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SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 


SA 


SA | 


SA 


SA 
SA 


SA 
SA 
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PART THREE: EXISTING AND PREFERRED EVALUATORS 


formal evaluation of principals. 


Lae 
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This section lists nine possible evaluators that may be used in the 


You are asked to indicate your perception 


of the extent to which each evaluator is involved in principal evaluation 


—— 


(EXISTING) and the extent to which each evaluator should be involved in 
principal evaluation (PREFERRED). 


Please respond to the EXISTING and PREFERRED involvement of each 
evaluator by circling the appropriate letter according to the following 


involved in 


o 
> > 


ee a. 


| 


SA 


scale: 

SD - STRONGLY DISAGREE that this evaluator is/should be involved 
in principal evaluation. 

D - DISAGREE that this evaluator is/should be involved in 
principal evaluation. 

A - AGREE that this evaluator is/should be involved in principal 
evaluation. 

SA - STRONGLY AGREE that this evaluator is/should be 
principal evaluation. 

1. Superintendent. EXISTING SD 

PREFERRED SD 

2. Superintendent's designate. EXISTING SD 

PREFERRED SD 
3. The principal alone. EXISTING SD 
PREFERRED SD 
4. The teaching staff of the school. EXISTING SD 
PREFERRED SD 
5. The students of the school. EXISTING SD 
PREFERRED SD 

6. An assessment team consisting of an 
administrator and an experienced teacher EXISTING SD 
from another school within the system. PREFERRED SD 

7. An See eee Ba teesn nea stone ore EXISTING SD 
superintendent, principal and a PREFERRED SD 
person acceptable to both. 

8. is pissertict Savas Of maar agen ans) ae EXISTING SD 
educators and lay members o PREFERRED SD 
community. 

9. An assessment team of professional EXISTING SD 
educators outside the school system. PREFERRED SD 


(e.g. Regional Office staff) 


SA 
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16 


17 
18 


19 
20 
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PART FOUR: EXISTING AND PREFERRED PURPOSES FOR EVALUATION 


This section lists four possible purposes for the evaluation of principals. 
You are asked to indicate your perception of the extent to which principals 
are evaluated and the extent principals should be evaluated for each of the 
indicated purposes. 


Please respond to each purpose, EXISTING and PREFERRED, by circling the 
appropriate letter according to the following scale: 


STRONGLY DISAGREE that this is/should be a purpose for evaluation. 


SD - 
D - DISAGREE that this is/should be a purpose for evaluation, 
A - AGREE that this is/should be a purpose for evaluation. 
SA - STRONGLY AGREE that this is/should be a purpose for evaluation. 
! . ref 

1. Evaluation should be an instrument for EXISTING SD DA SA 29 
measuring personal success. PREFERRED SD DA SA 30 

2. Evaluation should form the basis of EXISTING SD DA SA 31 
disciplinary measures. (e.g. reduction PREFERRED SD DA SA as 32 
of salary, removal from service, etc.) 

3. All evaluation data should be used for EXISTING SD DA SA 33 
improvement of administrative perform- PREFERRED SD D A SA HG 
ance. 

4. Principals should be evaluated for EXISTING SD DASA 35 
appraisal for promotion to an open PREFERRED SD DA SA 36 
position. 

5. Other. (Please specify) 

EXISTING SD DA SA on 37 
PREFERRED SD DA SA 38 


Do you wish to receive a copy of the abstract of the findings? 


1. Yes 2. No 


ee 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Please return the completed questionnaire as soon as possible in the self- 
addressed envelope or to: 
Mr. Keith P. Sterling, 
102 Spatinow Drive, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 
T9A 1W2 
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